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A srier statement of why I have abandoned other systems, 
and adopted that founded upon Miss Sweet’s books, may be 
of interest to the profession, and may possibly call out in the 
Annals replies from those using other systems, which they 
consider better. I make no claim for originality, nor that the 
system here advocated is perfect; but simply that it is a good 
one, intended for children who know no language, reaching 
the duller portion of congenitally deaf children, having no mys- 
teries about it, and that it is within the easy reach of every 
teacher of the deaf, old or young, experienced or inexperienced, 
provided always that the teacher is really a teacher. 

Professor Richard 8. Storrs, who founded this system, says : 

The difficulties which beset a teacher of deaf-mutes, and especially of 
young deaf-mutes, are almost innumerably various. We address our first 
suggestions to the obvious and almost insurmountable difficulty in get- 
ting the young class to attempt anything except under the very eye and 
instant assistance of the teacher, and in providing suitable material for 
such original and independent effort of the pupil. I am not speaking 
now of the very first footsteps of the pupils, which must, of course, be 
always taken with both hands within the teacher’s’; but I am speaking 
of that period when the pupil has acquired sufficient steadiness of mental 
step for short independent excursions, if only a path were shown him, 
and if, also, more time were not required to guide his course than can 
possibly be spared from the teacher’s other duties. The problem is, in 
brief, to provide interesting and profitable work for the brighter portion 
of the young class, with the minimum of resultant necessity for the 
teacher’s immediate supervision of that work. 

Our suggestion toward meeting this difficulty would be to recognize 
from the outset that the class will prove to differ widely in their several 
capacities, and cannot probably be all carried along for a very long time 
upon the same plane of absolute attainment, and that, therefore, provis- 
ion must be made in our course for teaching some of them much more 
than others; while at the same time this must be so managed as not to 
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discourage or really embarrass the feebier portion of the class by requir- 
ing them to omit, or to pass only superficially over, any really essential 
ground. 


To my mind, the great beauty of this system is that it, more 
than any other, enables us to teach in classes, and yet not to 
destroy nor distort the individuality of our pupils. It allows 
bright semi-mutes and the brightest deaf-mutes to master 
idiomatic English, while it gives to the less fortunate and much 
larger portion the power to use in thought and writing gram- 
matically correct but very simple language. 

Twenty-five years ago the accepted method of beginning to 
teach the English language to the deaf was founded on Dr. 
H. P. Peet’s ‘‘ Course of Instruction,” published in 1845, and 
was somewhat as follows: The picture of an object was first 
shown to the class, then the natural sign for that object was 
taught patiently and carefully; after that the printed name, 
the written name, and the name spelled on the fingers. Some- 
times, in later years always, the objects themselves—“ pin,” 
“key,” “pen,” “ hat,” ‘box ”"—were brought into the class for 
the first lesson. It was clearly made an object to teach words 
as a whole, and not as combinations of separate letters, and 


emphasis was laid upon making the pupils think of each word 
as one idea. 


For ten lessons, containing fifty words, this process of teach- 
ing single words as complete ideas by the use of pictures was 
continued. Then a few adjectives, beginning with those of 
color, were taught, combined with the indefinite article and a 
noun. After a few lessons “ names with cuts” or pictures of 
objects were again taken up, without the article. If the child 
thought at all, he must have thought that the article was used 
only with the adjective, for not till long after was it used with- 
out one, and then it was introduced as a mark of the singular 
number—“a book,” “books.” Could any teacher complain 
that pupils with this training used the article incorrectly ? 

About the middle of the first school year the verbs “bring,” 
“lift,” “* strike,” and * throw away” were used a few times in 
giving directions. The first regular teaching of the verb was 
begun with the present participle, though the imperative was 
still used in giving directions. 

Dr. Peet says : 


It is thought best to teach verbs first under the form of the present 
participle, because that participle forms an easy connecting link between 
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the verb and the adjective, and because it is necessary in describing pic- 
tures or living examples by which the first verbs should be illustrated. 

Some very respectable teachers introduce verbs much earlier than they 
are here introduced, in such phrases as “A cat eats meat;” “A dog 
has four feet.” But this seems to be embarrassing the pupil at the 
outset with too many difficulties at once. He will hardly perceive, from 
a single example, that the phrase *‘A cat eats meat” expresses the habit 
or nature of a cat; and if he has happened to see a juggler swallow a 
knife, will write as readily, ‘‘A man eats a knife.” Moreover, the phrase, 
as commonly used, is wholly indefinite with regard to time; and the 
pupil, from his first examples, will not perceive the assertion contained 
in the verb, any more than he would suspect ‘‘A black cat” to assert 
that ‘‘A cat is black.” 

In the case of the verb have, the difficulty is still greater. It will ap- 
pear to the pupil, in such a sentence as that above cited, a mere expletive 
without meaning. 

It is therefore believed to be best to introduce the name of an action 
as a simple attribute ; in other words, to teach first such phrases as are 
accurately adapted to describe pictures. In so doing we shall teach the 
phrases that accurately express the ideas excited in the minds of the 
deaf and dumb by attempts to explain the verbs representing sensible 
actions by pictures, by real scenes, or by pantomime. It is not till a 
much later period of their instruction, if ever, that they learn to think, 
like those who hear and speak, chiefly in general propositions. 

The pupils’ ideas of those forms of the verb which express time and 
assertion will be far clearer and more accurate if they are only intro- 
duced after the name of the simple action has become familiar, and 
especially if affirmation and negation are first presented in contrast and 
in strict present time. ” 


I cannot see that it is any more embarrassing to the pupil 
to write and think the complete sentence “A boy runs,” a 
model on which he can build other sentences to express his 
own ideas, than it is to write “A boy running,” a form for 
which, for some time, he will have no use. It is not at all 
necessary to bring to his attention the fact that ‘‘ runs ” carries 
with it the ideas of time and assertion. Those ideas will be 
developed later. 

Dr. Peet introduced “ the actual present or imperfect tense ” 
a few days later, presenting affirmation and negation in con- 
trast—-“‘ That boy is jumping,” “That boy és not jumping,” 
and the question “Is that boy jumping?” Soon after this 
came the “habitual present ”—“A boy jumps,” and for the 
first time the child could use language to tell his own wants 
or feelings, and say, “I want my dinner,” “I have a ball,” “I 
love my mamma,” etc. Even with a bright class it often re- 
quired almost a year to reach this point. 
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After introducing this tense it was used a great deal. 

The author, after learnedly proving that it was not the 
proper tense to describe pictures, uses it very largely for that 
purpose: ‘“ A cat sees a bird on afence. She crawls under 
the fence. She jumps and catches the bird,” etc. 

This system continued in use in other schools long after it 
was abandoned in New York. I have before me a set of ex- 
amination papers, written in 1889, and evidently preserved 
because they were thought to be so good, that differ from it 
only in an earlier use of the article. The great objection to 
it is that it postpones the use of the verb, and consequently 
of the complete sentence, for almost a whole year, and that 
children begin to use them before they are taught in school. 
The pupils never realize that a verb and its subject must be 
in every sentence, or that they are of more importance than 
adjectives and adverbs. Pupils taught by it would know 
words, especially nouns and adjectives, sometimes by the 
hundred, and could not write a single sentence. 

Another great cause of the poor results obtained by this 
system was the neglect of the question. Pupils would read 
a written question without the least idea that it differed in 
any way from a simple statement of fact, or that it required 
an answer, and one of the tasks of the teacher in the fourth and 
fifth years was to get the class to recognize questions without 
depending on the interrogation. point. 

In 1869 this book was still in use in New York, but the 
progressive and intelligent teachers then there were by no 
means satisfied with it, and thought that the teacher should 
not confine himself or the pupil to what was laid down in the 
text-book, or even closely follow its order. The use of the 
verb and of the complete sentence, performing actions from 
written directions, writing from actions, and describing pic- 
tures, were methods that, it was argued, should be more 
largely used in the earlier months of instruction. 

There was then a great deal of talk about the natural 
method, though then, as now, the definition of this method 
was vague and various. Each advocate of it seemed to have 
a different method in mind. The assertion that the natural 
method is that by which a child learns its mother tongue, and 
that we should copy that, was made by all with great pride. 
The fact that hearing is essential to that method was over- 
looked. 
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Another was fond of saying: In the natural method practice 
precedes theory; in the scientific method rules and definitions 
come first, then practice. This was certainly a bad showing 
for the scientific method ; but where and when was any such 
method ever used ? 

As to the details of the natural method: One would go 
into a class and. write whatever came into his head. For in- 
stance—* What is that? That is a book. Is it blue? No; 
it is yellow. It has a back, pages,” ete. 

Another would have a great lot of toys, and talk about them 
for a first lesson. 

Another would take a long sentence and have it committed 
to memory, and then vary its form in every conceivable way, 
having those variations committed to memory also. 

Another, coming nearer the true natural method, would 
teach individually, never having more than three pupils to a 
teacher, but having the teacher go everywhere and teach all 
the time. 

Another would have the teacher constantly spell on his fin- 
gers, while the class made signs in concert for each word as 
spelled. 

I do not mean to say that all of these methods were ever 
proposed at one time in New York, but each of them has had 
able defenders there, and many of them were tried more or 
less thoroughly. 

Many of the teachers, recognizing the great use of the sim- 
ple narratives and descriptions in the habitual present, the his- 
torical present of the Latin, and possibly knowing something 
of Professor Storrs’ work, claimed that more work should be 
done in that tense, and that it was the tense to be used with 
beginners. Others claimed that, as all actions performed in 
the class-room were past when written of, the proper tense to 
use was the past tense. Thus began, so far as I know, the 
battle of the past or present; one that, without attracting so 
much attention as the famous one between natural and method- 
ical signs, or between the oral and combined systems, has been 
waged as bitterly and persistently, and is not yet decided. 

Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet took a great interest in these discus- 
sions, and, as he was always a leader of thought among his 
teachers, was probably in favor of the past tense, and respon- 
sible for its victory in New York. Doubtless from these dis- 
cussions he conceived the idea of preparing his “ Language 
Lessons.” 
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A more radical and original departure from old methods 
than that embodied in this little work was certainly never made. 
Instead of the old endless vocabularies of detached words, 
twelve words, with the definite article, are first taught from 
actual objects. From his directions for teaching the first 
lesson we take the following: 


Let the teacher provide himself with twelve objects which shall 
severally correspond to the following names, embracing all the letters 
of the alphabet. * * * Having written the words on the blackboard, 
let him touch an object. * * * He will then point to the written 
name, This exercise should be repeated till the pupil catches the idea 
that the written word represents the thing, and can himself point to 
that word when the teacher touches the object. * * * 

This done, the teacher will point to each name and require the pupil 
to touch the corresponding object. 

The third exercise will be to teach the pupils to spell the words, viva 
voce if hearing, or by the manual alphabet if deaf. mute. 

The fourth exercise will be for the teacher to repeat the letters in 
alphabetical order, either by the voice or the manual alphabet, and re- 
quire the pupil at the same time to point out those letters as they occur 
in the list of words. 

The fifth exercise will be to teach the pupils to write the words by 
copying them from the book. 

The sixth exercise will be to require them to write the several words, 
without copy, whenever the corresponding objects are shown them. 


As soon as this lesson is mastered, the teacher writes, 
“Touch the hat.” Each pupil in turn is made to go and 
touch the hat. Then the teacher writes, “ What did you do?” 
and the pupils answer in writing, “I touched the hat.” 

Starting here, by written directions and questions, and by 
actions performed before the class or by them, the pupil is 
led along, and the English language is gradually unfolded. 

This book, and the system of teaching which it inaugurated, 
certainly mark an epoch in the education of the deaf; and very 
great credit is due to the ingenuity of the able author. But 
while actions performed from directions, and answers to ques- 
tions, are very important and of the greatest use in educating 
the deaf, they are by no means all that is needed. Though 
a use of Dr. Peet’s method does for a while wonderfully 
arouse the attention of the class and start them to thinking, 
it soon becomes tiresome, monotonous, and exceedingly me- 
chanical. It does not take long for the little ones to find that 
a few letters added to the direction will produce the answer, 
and the habit of looking for the answers of all questions onto 
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the teacher’s slate, instead of into their own minds, is soon 
formed—-a habit only too apt to last through the whole school- 
life. While teaching language better and more quickly than 
the method of the elder Peet, I doubt greatly if this method 
does more in teaching the pupil to think. 

We teachers of the deaf, possibly from the very great dif- 
ficulty of the task of teaching English to our pupils, are apt 
sometimes, perhaps too often, to lose sight of the real object 
of all education. Again and again I have heard it stated that 
the great object of teaching the deaf should be to teach them 
to use language. While I fully appreciate both the difficulty 
and importance of teaching English, I hold that the greatest 
object of all education is to teach children to use the powers 
that God has given them—to think—to use their own minds 
and all their faculties. Possibly some may say that teaching 
English includes teaching to think. Even if it does, I main- 
tain that the thinking should come first, the language after- 
wards. 

While fully conscious of its faults, I used Dr. I. L. Peet’s 
method for some years. I thought, and still think, it a very 
great improvement over manuscript lessons prepared by the 
teacher, teaching what happens to come up, and any of the 


other systems that were in use before it, and are still used in 
some schools. I found great difficulty in getting: young 
classes to think—to try and put into language things that 
they knew perfectly—to ask questions—to use their imagina- 
tions as other children do. 


We should remember always that our object in teaching 
language ought to be to make our children use language as 
we use it. Weare too apt to say, “ Language is to convey 
ideas,” and pay little attention to the ideas. - With the excep- 
tion of the use of language in examinations, where the object 
is to find out, or to show, that the person examined has cer- 
tain knowledge already known to the questioner, the uses of 
language are: 

First. To convey ideas unknown, or supposed by the giver 
to be unknown, to another. If I know that you know all that 
I do on any subject, and all of my ideas about it, and that I 
know all that you do, and all of your ideas, there can be very 
little conversation between us on that subject. 

Second. By questioning, to get ideas that we do not pos- 
sess. Hearing children in particular use it largely for this 
purpose. 
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Third. To record present ideas for future use. In the use 
of language by deaf children, how much is for these objects ? 
The teacher constantly asks questions of them, knowing more 
about the subject on which the questions are asked than the 
pupil does. How often does the child give any information 
not known to the teacher, or ask questions for the purpose of 
gaining information? Very seldom; and yet these are the 
proper uses of language. 

Feeling that we were not doing all that we should iu lan- 
guage—in fact, that we were very far from doing it—and believ- 
ing that there must be a better way, I opened Miss Sweet's 
First Lessons in English with great hopes. I was bitterly 
disappointed. It was all in the present tense—the habitual 
present—the tense that I, with others, had decided to be illog- 
ical—a picture of a girl running, and under it, “A girl runs.” 
With a sigh I put down the book. Why teach an improper 
form of expression? It should certainly be, if a picture is 
used, “This girl is running” or “A girl who is running ;” and 
if an action is performed, “ That girl ran.” However, I sub- 
mitted the sample copy sent me to my teachers. One of 
them, of great experience with young classes, liked it, and said 
sO. 

“But it begins with the present tense. You will have to 
teach your pupils a wrong form of expression. If they should 
happen to see a juggler swallow a knife they would write, ‘A 
man eats a knife.’ You will have to explain to them that 
when they write ‘A cat eats meat,’ they mean it is the habit 
or nature of a cat to eat meat.” Wedded to the past tense, I 
could see no good in the present. ‘“ Verbs express time and 
assertion as well as action,” I said. 

“They do to you,” was the answer; “ but to these little ones, 
at first, the idea of action is so much the most prominent that 
for a long time they do not connect any other with a verb. 
After a while they will gradually grow into the idea of: time 
and assertion.” 

It was along debate and, though sure I was right and that 
the past tense was the one and the only one for young pupils 
to begin with, I had such confidence in her skill as a teacher, 
and her knowledge of the deaf, that I consented to have this 
teacher try a class. It will only take a few weeks, I thought, 
to show that Iam right. I stipulated that the first fourteen 
words should be taught with the indefinite article, and that 
questions should be asked very early in the course. 
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The progress of that class was a revelation tome. While 
in committing set lessons to memory they showed no marked 
ability, and when compared with classes that I have since seen 
taught under the same system were not remarkably bright, 
their use of language to express what they knew, and their 
ability to think and to ask questions, were to me astonish- 
ing. From that time I have looked upon Miss Sweet’s Lan- 
guage Lessons, especially upon No. 1—the foundation on 
which the others rest—as the greatest contribution to the 
cause of the education of the deaf that it has received since 
I have been in the work. Each year, as I see the results of 
this system, especially in the hands of experienced teachers 
who use all of it, Iudmireit more. Those who use only the 
last three books of the series, in my opinion omit the best part 
of it. I do not mean to say that it is perfect, nor that it con- 
tains all that should be taught to young pupi!s; but the teacher, 
even the inexperienced teacher, who will faithfully follow this 
little guide can feel sure that her class has a firm foundation 
on which to build in the future. 

In my own classes I teach the first few words with the in- 
definite article, introduce questions very early, and insist that, 
when a pupil wishes very much to find out how to express 


some thought, the correct form of language be given even if we 
do go outside of the present tense to do it. It is very seldom 
that this is necessary. 

The reasons given by others for not using this little work 


are : 

That the price is very high. 

Possibly this may be so. Forty cents each, by the dozen, is 
high for books of this size. But if the author is profiting by 
this charge, we should not object. She certainly deserves any 
reward she may be able to get. If the sale of the book were 
greater the price would be less; books for special classes are 
always high. On the other hand, even if it were a dollar a 
copy, its cost would add but little to the cost of our schools 
as a whole. 

That the present tense is used instead of the past. 

It is claimed that when we show a picture of a boy running, 
or call up a boy and make him run, and then teach our young 
pupils to write, “A boy runs,” we are making a great mistake, 
and teaching what we shall afterwards have to unteach, and that 
we should do much better to teach some other tense or tenses 
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first. It is for the express purpose of pointing out that there 
will be less unteaching with this form of the present tense 
than with any other form of the verb that this article is written. 
It may be that there is some system in use somewhere that 
avoids these troubles to a greater extent than this one does, 
but I know of none such, and certainly of none that so soon 
enables deaf pupils to use language correctly and for its highest 
purpose—to serve the faculties of a thinker. 

In any system some tense must be used first, and with 
young pupils it is best for some time to use only one. It is 
useless to give forms for past, present, and future action 
before the idea of past, present, or future time exists. At first 
it is best to draw attention only to the fact.that a verb expresses 
action, and leave the ideas that it also expresses time and 
assertion to be developed later. We should also try to select 
a tense that can be used by them in expressing their own 
ideas, feelings, and wants. 

In addition we should have an eye to future language-build- 
ing, and, other things being equal, that tense that can easiest 
be built upon is the best. 

The habitual present fulfils these conditions more nearly 
than any other. 

1st. It is expressed by a single word. 

2d. It gives us the root of the verb, and from it we can 
build the other tenses each by a single step, or at least by less 
change than from any other tense. In regular verbs we add 
ed or prefix shall or will, etc., to this tense. The irregular 
verbs have, of course, to be taught separately and carefully, 
but irregular verbs must be so taught in any system. When 
we begin to teach other tenses, after the idea of time has been 
developed and the need of them is felt, we, for the first time, 
draw attention to the fact that verbs express time. As we 
have already taught that the form of the verb must be changed 
for the plural, etc., the idea that it must be changed for time 
is easily accepted, and as we build our scheme of tenses to 
perfection the idea gradually dawns upon the pupil that the 
first tense used is, what it truly is, the tense which expresses 
indefinite time. As tense after tense becomes familiar he uses 
the habitual present to express all the rest of the time that he 
cannot express otherwise. 

I give below a letter written by a girl four months under 
instruction, who had at the close of last session about two 
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weeks’ practice on the past and future tenses, and who, when 
she wrote this note, had been out of school more than two 
months. She is not considered the brightest pupil in her 
class. I give this, not as a sample of good language work, 
but because it was written voluntarily just when the past and 
future tenses were partly mastered, and because she still uses 
the habitual present for irregular verbs, not knowing their 
past form. I consider it a very good little letter, and do not 
see how she couid have written it, had her education begun 


with any other tense. 
Detroit, Mich 


Aug. 28th, 1893 
My Dear Mr. Clarke 

I received your kind letter to-day. I will come toschool Sept 20th. 
I want you and Mrs Clarke to come here. What is Mrs Clarke name. 
Papa gives some 25 cents to me. Saturday. I thank him. I want to love 
John. A—— is very cross last night. ‘To-day is Monday. I am well. 
Iam not sick. I like you and Mrs Clarke. I like not candy. I like my 
teacher. Do you like school? Do youlike A——? I like not boys. I 
have gold two rings. Papa gives some rings tome. I thank you for 
the pretty it. Good bye. 

M 

3d. It is an inflected tense. The third person singular, 
ending in s, is really the only inflection now used. The pro- 
gressive present changes the auxiliary verb in each person, but 
those are really inflections of the verb ¢o de in the habitual 
present. Ihave heard the argument that to be logical we 
should use this tense, but it is usually made, not by those who 
intend to use it, but by those who use the past tense, and as 
a proof that the past tense is the proper one to use. I think 
when we have trained our pupils to write, “I run,” “John 
runs,” “ Boys run,” we have, to a great extent, established in 
them the idea that the verb is dependent upon its subject, and 
at a time when it makes the most impression. 

4th. All verbs can be used correctly in this tense. Children 
often say: “I see a picture. I know my lesson. I love my 
papa. I like apples. They taste good. I read a book. I 
obey my teacher,” etc. They could not say, with equal cor- 
rectness, “I am seeing,” etc., or “I saw,” etc. Let any one 
try to write a child’s letter in either tense and see. 

It is the same with most of their questions. ‘“ Do you like, 
love, see, know, think, want,” etc., not “‘ Did you like,” or “Are 
you liking.” 

5th. The present imperative, used in giving directions, is 
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almost exactly the same. Not one class in twenty notices that 
it is only used in the second person till their attention is called 
to it at the proper time. We must either give no directions in 
written English or write a form of the verb differing from that 
used by the pupils. 

6th. It enabies us to ask questions very early—questions 
that will set our pupils to thinking and to using language to 
express their thoughts. Instead of set reviews let the teacher 
ask: “What does a cat do?” “What does a girl do?” 
“What do you do?” ete., and by a little help in the way of 
suggestions she can get all the verbs that the pupils know, 
and probably some others, used in complete sentences. I 
give one such exercise by a little girl, and regret that I can- 
not say exactly how long she had been in school when she 
wrote it. As I remember, it was about six weeks: 

A girl runs. A girl jumps. 

A girl walks. A girl plays. 

A girl stands. A girl sits. 

A girl cries. A girl sings. 

A girl dances. A girl sews. 

A girl laughs. A girl coughs. 
A girl reads. A girl writes. 

A girl studies. A girl sleeps. 

A girl hops. A girl improves. 
A girl knits. 

From an exercise of this kind it is very easy to show the 
use of the pronoun for the third person. 

Any teacher will easily see how useful such exercises are in 
leading up to composition writing, and in fact to pass from 
them is so easy that the children hardly feel it to be an effort. 
Possibly some of my friends would hardly recognize me from 
the following description, written by a first-year pupil, not in a 
bright class, but they must admit that it is good language 
work for a pupil who entered school on February 20th to do 
in May: 

Direction. Describe me. 

Mr. Clarke is our superintendent. He is nice. He is wise. He writes 
a paper. He wears a black coat. He wears a high collar. He wears 
a pretty white tie. He shakes hands with me. He kisses Cecile and 
Blanche. He has blue eyes. He talks to Mrs. ——. He has brown 
hair. He has a new hat. He has two black shoes. He has two clean 
hands. I love him. He is kind. He is tall. He has a mustache. 

This little one is the brightest in her class. She knows a 
great many more words than some other members of the class, 
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but all know the same number of principles of language. The 
slowest pupil in this class wrote : 


Mr. Clarke is superintendent. He is tall. He has blue two eyes. He 
is kind. 


I regret that I have not any language work of pupils who 
have had more than one year’s training in Miss Sweet's sys- 
tem, and who began at the beginning. The custom in Michi- 
gan has been to use the past tense the first year, and to take 
up Miss Sweet’s No. 2 the second year. I should prefer to 
use Miss Sweet’s book the first year, and not afterwards, if 
any change from her method were needed. 

I believe, from past experience with classes from the first to 
the fourth year, that with intelligent teachers (for no system 
is worth much without them) Miss Sweet’s books form one 
system that avoids the necessity of stupid classes in all schools 
where the mentally unsound are not received; and that they 
enable us to give to our pupils, not a free and idiomatic use of 
English (for no congenital deaf-mute can get that in five years), 
but an ability to use it grammatically, exactly, and correctly ; 
and that the use of the habitual present tense with beginners 
is the foundation of the system. I know of no other sys- 
tem so successful with so large a proportion of children who 
knew no language when started, and who must be taught in 
classes of at least ten pupils to a teacher. Possibly, with 
classes composed only of children who have already learned 
considerable language through the ear, or where a teacher has 
not more than one or two pupils, some other plan is better. 
While I do not think that in either system or text-book we 
have yet reached perfection, I do believe that it is in this di- 
rection that perfection lies; and that progress toward a more 
perfect education of the deaf depends now more upon the 
skill and faithfulness of the teacher, and upon constantly de- 
creasing the size of the class, especially with young pupils, 
than upon improvements in either system or text-book. 

To supplement the text-books, we use reading exercises, 
written or spelled directions, writing from actions, describing 
persons, things, or pictures. I give two descriptions of the 
same picture written by children less than a year under in- 
struction. These pictures we give to each child, who pastes 
the picture in a blank book, and copies the corrected descrip- 
tion under it. Older pupils are allowed to write stories about 
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their pictures. The pictures are printed, and, in some cases, 
drawn and engraved especially for this work. 

(Congenitally deaf, in school 65 months :) 

A girl holds a doll. A baby lies inacradle. Shecries. A doll is 
pretty. A girl laughs. She plays with a doll. She lives in a house. 
She takes care of a baby. She sits on acradle. She has not shoes. A 
baby hair is short. A girl wears a white and black dress. She wears a 
jacket. A doll wears a white and black dress. I see fence. I see a 
vine. I see a tree. 

(Congenitally deaf, in school 4 months :) 

A girl holdsadoll. Shelaughs. Sheishappy. Sheis barefoot. She 
talks to her doll. She has black short hair. Her hair is straight. I 
see a cradle. A baby cries. I see a tree. I see a gate in picture. A 
girl has brown eyes. She has a white teeth. She wears a black and 
white dress. She lives in house. She lovesadoll. I see a window. A 
baby has short yellow hair. A girl has a jacket. She sees some flowers. 
She sits a cradle. I see a porch. 

In these exercises the words jacket, cradle, barefoot, fence, 
gate, and porch were written on the slate by the teacher in 
response to questions by the pupils. 

FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 

Superintendent of the Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 
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Waite at the World’s Congress last summer, Mr. Clarke 
and myself had a short private debate upon this subject, but, 
neither having made any perceptible permanent impression 
upon the other, it was agreed early in the fall that each pre- 
pare a paper for publication in the Annals. Accordingly, my 
friend set about to draw upon his well-filled store-house of 
facts and ideas. The result of his efforts soon reached me in 
a paper that so clearly and forcibly sets forth the arguments 
on his side as well-nigh to convince the most obdurate. In 
the letter accompanying it he suggests that if I am converted 
I had better not reply, for fear that I shall be reconverted to 
my old way of thinking. Had he not, in an unguarded 
moment, made this remark, I might have yielded up my judg- 
ment to his reasoning, resigned myself to my fate, and held 
my peace, but, being so frankly reminded of my danger, I, of 
course, aroused all the fortitude at my command against it, 
and, lest in very spite of my obstinacy I be converted, shall 
endeavor to make a reply. This will be the more difficult 
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from the fact that Mr. Clarke not only advances arguments to 
sustain his side of the question, but anticipates in part my 
own and belabors them in a most clever manner. 

Let me say, in the outset, that I do not wholly condemn 
Miss Sweet’s books. They are in many ways admirable and, 
on the whole, probably the best series of the kind gotten up 
especially for the deaf. My position with reference to text- 
books is perhaps not thoroughly understood. Our pupils 
should, of course, be induced to read as much as they can in- 
telligently, but language must be taught as a distinct study ; 
its foundations cannot be laid in a text-book. The ideas 
clothed by the pupils in their first efforts to use language 
must be their own; they cannot readily utilize those acquired 
at second hand. When we agreed to have this debate I was 
not aware that my position upon the question at issue would 
place me so conspicuously in the attitude of an adverse critic 
of Miss Sweet’s books, and I here disclaim any intention to 
pose as such. Where there is no well-arranged course, they 
will serve the teacher excellently as a guide, provided the past 
tense be substituted, in the start, for the present. Having 
made these preliminary remarks, I desire that our discussion 
have no further reference to those books. 

No one acquainted with the history of our educational work 
will deny that there has been progress in it. Nebulous theo- 
ries have in part given way to well-defined methods; intelli- 
gent organization has largely taken the place of random teach- 
ing, and yet we have stupid classes. If the necessity for an 
occasional stupid class is finally to be avoided in all schools, 
the day of miracles in our work is at hand. No; the stupid, 
like the poor, we shall have with us always; their stupidity is 
due to a combination of circumstances over which we, as 
teachers, can have no control. At times it so happens that 
such pupils form the larger portion of a class, thus giving that 
class its character. 

Moreover, let us once for all put away the thought that pos- 
sibly there is a way to make the acquisition of language easy 
for the deaf. The day will never come when so desirable an 
object is fully realized, unless the deaf be as thoroughly sur- 
rounded with “an atmosphere of English” as the hearing, and 
that is manifestly impracticable. Difficulties will continue to 
arise, and differences as to treatment are sure to follow. The 
course that reduces the number of difficulties to a minimum, 
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we all agree, is the one topursue. The trouble is to determine 
what that course is. 

Upon this question of tense the profession is perhaps 
almost evenly divided, and, as far as numerical support goes 
for argument, each individual must decide for himself. I be- 
lieve that the habitual present is not the tense to begin with, 
because, in my opinion, it does not reduce the difficulties to a 
minimum. While avoiding some, it creates greater ones. 

1. The verb in this tense is inflected. Mr. Clarke does not 
lay as much stress upon this objection as I could wish. He 
gives it sort of a contemptuous side-glance, and passes on. 
Not only must s be added to the third person singular, but 
some verbs that end in A, like brush, pinch, push, and wash, 
add es, while others, like cough and laugh, add only s,; and 
those ending in y change that letter to te when, as in fly and 
carry, it is preceded by a consonant, and simply add s when, 
as in play, it is preceded by a vowel. 

2. The same is true in asking questions. Mr. Clarke says 
this tense enables us to ask questions early. On the contrary, 
it makes interrogative expressions more difficult. Not only is 
the principal part of the verb varied, but the auxiliary as well. 
Take, for instance, the very questions he mentions: “ What 
does a cat do?” “What doesagirldo?” ‘Whatdo you do?” 
Here you have a change in the auxiliary. Add these: * What 
does John lift? He lifts a chair.” “Who carries the box? 
You carry the box.” Here you have a change in the principal 
part of the verb. Now put these questions in the past tense, 
and you have the invariable did. Where the question requires 
the use of the auxiliary the principal part of the verb is changed 
in the answer, but it is the same in all the three persons, and, 
moreover, it is no more difficult to add ed than to add s or es. 
Where no auxiliary is used the verb in the past remains the 
same, while it often varies in the present. Take, for example, 
the question and answer already given, “ Who carried the box? 
You carried the box.” To the possible objection that ques- 
tions and answers afforded by the past do not tax the pupils 
enough and become tiresome, it may be replied that the varia- 
tions in pronouns and irregular verbs will give plenty of scope 
for the exercise of their feeble mental powers: personal pro- 
nouns in all the genders and persons should be early intro- 
duced; verbs like break may have one form in the question 
and another in the answer, as “ What did John break? He 
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broke a pencil.” Here is field enough for thought; besides, 
the learner’s chief attention should at first be upon the form 
of the sentence and the position of its elements. Better post- 
pone the necessity for the frequent etymological changes occa- 
sioned by the habitual present until the child has assimilated 
the simpler sentence and phrase forms and fixed the position 
of the elements. He will then be more able to grasp and re- 
member those changes. At any rate, the most rational plan is 
to teach what is easiest first. 

3. The habitual present does not express what is in the mind 
of the learner. This is an objection so serious that it out- 
weighs every possible advantage. Beginners look upon an act 
as individual rather than as characterizing the actor. In pre- 
paring material we must determine what ideas can be most 
readily conveyed to them in their poverty as to a medium. 
Such are certainly afforded by simple physical actions. To 
write “ John runs,” when the act has just been performed and 
everything conspires with the teacher’s intention to make the 
child think of it as a single isolated act, is to implant an error 
in his mind that must be eventually uprooted. It is not a 
sufficient answer to say that the verb does not express to him 
the idea of time. Because he does not comprehend the full 
significance of predication is no reason why we should be 
privileged to teach him a wrong form. Mr. Clarke says it is 
not necessary to bring to his attention the fact that runs car- 
ries with it the idea of time. True; but the past no more re- 
quires this than the present. While the pupil may not 
recognize the assertion of time in a verb or conceive that it is 
expressed by any word in the sentence, no one will deny that 
he has some conception of time relations. They begin to have 
a place in his thoughts soon after the awakening of conscious- 
ness, at the dawn of memory; when first able to recall little 
events, and, from their repeated occurrence, to anticipate a few 
simple ones, such as partaking of meals, retiring at night, 
dressing in the morning, washing, riding out with mamma in 
the evening, etc., he begins to think these relations, even though 
he cannot designate them by our conventional terms. But, 
granting that a beginner does not think of time in connection 
with an act, how are we to know just when the idea of time 
dawns upon his mind, that we may give him the correct form 
for the tense which he wishes to express? If we did, it would 
require explanation—a process of reasoning somewhat confus- 
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ing toa child. Explanations require time, and there are occa- 
sions enough for them in our work, it would seem, without 
creating any. Besides, if the child is able to put two things 
together, would such explanation not be a tacit admission on 
our part that we had been teaching him an error? Though 
the reasons for teaching the habitual present were sufficient, 
we could not go so deeply into the subject as to convince the 
child that our position was correct. He would simply look 
upon the surface and see that first we taught him a certain 
form for the past tense and now we discard that form, tell him 
it is wrong, and make him use another. The chances are that 
when he got out of sight he would close his hand and vigor- 
ously strike it against his forehead, meaning this expressive 
gesture, of course, for ourselves, and thereafter look with sus- 
picion upon anything new that we should offer. His zest and 
interest in the work would be dampened. The whole little 
fabric that he had so confidently and happily made being torn 
up, he would have to readjust it, and in his present frame of 
mind the effort would be grudgingly put forth. Suppose, 
now, the pupil were put under another teacher just as this 
change took place; he would either be up in arms against that 
teacher or be secretly in the dumps. If we teach the past 
tense first, and then take up others in the order in which they 
can be most readily imparted, each change is a simple and 
natural transition ; but if the present be taught first in the way 
suggested by Mr. Clarke’s paper, the transition to the past in- 
volves a correction, and hence is a double change. The ideas 
that the child has been able to express must be clothed in a 
new form, and new ideas must be given for the old form; 
the latter must be dislodged from its usurped position and 
given anew one. With any but the brightest pupils such a 
course will result in confusion. We would not pursue it with 
any other part of speech, calling, for example, a carriage cart, 
because forsooth the latter word is easier to learn than carriage ; 
then why should we adopt it in our treatment of the verb? 
Suppose we did teach the present first, the next tense we would 
naturally take up, if we are to have regard to the development 
of time in our pupils, is the past. Saying nothing about 
the disadvantage growing out of a subsequent need for cor- 
rection, and other difficulties already mentioned, is it not just 
as easy to teach the one tense form as the other? Considered 
simply as a change, what difference does it make whether it 
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be from the past to the present or vice versa? Hither transi- 
tion requires a change in the form of the verb. 

4. The purpose of language, as Mr. Clarke truly says, is to 
express and to get ideas. Ideas and their proper expression 
should have our highest consideration, not etymological prin- 
ciples, or what are the root forms of words and what form of 
the verb may be most readily built upon in order to carry out 
a scheme of grammatical development. There must, of course, 
be system in our work; every form of the verb and all the 
common expressions in our language need to receive attention 
in their order. Furthermore, grammar should be taught in 
the advanced classes as a means to the better understanding 
of language: if a deaf-mute is able to pick a sentence to pieces 
and see the relations of all its words, he will more readily get 
the thought it embodies. But the manner of verbal develop- 
ment should have no bearing upon the adjustment of material 
for our primary classes; a process of grammatical dovetailing 
should have no place in our work. Hearing children do not 
learn language along the lines of an ingeniously devised gram- 
matical scheme. They do not stop to consider whether runs 
is a stepping-stone to will run, can run, or to run; they are 
concerned only about the proper form in which to express 
their ideas. 

In that particular, at least, it is safe to follow in their foot- 
steps. But we cannot allow the deaf, handicapped as they 
are, full license in everything. I agree with Mr. Clarke that 
we should for some time at first confine ourselves to one tense. 
The conditions seem to favor the use of the past. Beginners 
can more readily apply this than any other. Their thoughts 
are engaged more upon what they have seen than upon what 
they will see or what they see in a general way. Let them 
accordingly write in the past tense from simple physical 
actions, beginning with intransitive verbs, then passing on to 
transitive verbs, and finally adding prepositional phrases, and 
you will approach nature’s way as nearly as it is well to do 
with the deaf. In our school the habitual present is not taken 
up until after the future and the actual present of the common 
verbs of action are taught. The following sentences were 
written by one of our beginners, a little girl deaf from birth. 
She had been in school barely seven weeks when she wrote 
them. She is bright, but there are others in her class who do 
fully as well or better. The class is composed of seventeen 
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pupils and the majority of them have been in school from 
seven weeks to two months; a few are last year’s dullards. 
After having learned a few nouns they were started in sen- 
tence-writing, using at first the name of the actor as subject, 
and gradually adding the personal pronouns: 


Osear ran. He walked. Willie sat. She hopped. I winked. You 
coughed. Dorastamped. Shedanced. Shestaggered. Walter jumped. 
He limped. You rapped. Lizzie rocked. She nodded. She yawned. 
You swept. Owen crawled. He spit. He washed. I stood. I wrote. 
I read. John threw a top. He threw a pencil. You broke a stick. 
You broke a crayon. Vivian tore a letter. She tore a rag. 


The exercises in the past should be continued until the sim- 
ple sentence and phrase forms are stamped upon the mind of 
the pupil and many verbs of action have been acquired in that 
tense. The verb, as Gouin well says, is the life of the sen- 
tence, and around it cluster the manifold accretions of speech, 
but the “mould forms.” of our language demand at least 
equal attention. It may be objected that if pupils are drilled 
so extensively in the past they will often use ran for runs, and 
say will ran, can ran, etc. Perhapsso; but this danger is in- 
significant compared with that of more serious errors if pu- 
pils are rushed rapidly over these forms. _ The question of 
supreme importance is not how can we cram the largest num- 
ber of expressions into our pupils and make the best showing 
within a given time, but how can we lay a foundation for the 
best results throughout the entire course. The specimens of 
picture-composition by two congenitally deaf pupils in school 
four and six and a half months respectively, which Mr. Clarke 
presents, are in themselves good. But what do we see in 
them? Affirmation and negation; verbs of action, transitive 
and intransitive; the verb to de with adjectives affirming quality, 
and with prepositional phrases expressing position; posses- 
sion assumed and predicated; subjective as well as objective 
ideas put in shape. The same is true of the little letter to 
Mr. Clarke and the description of himself. Is it possible to 
give all these forms to a mute child in so short a time without 
cramming? In order that he may assimilate them, make 
them a definite and permanent part of himself, he must use 
them many times to embody his own thoughts, and the time is 
too short and opportunities are too few to do this with such a 
variety of expressions in a few months. True, an educator 
like Mr. Clarke, or a teacher under his direction, might pursue 
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any kind of plan and, for a while, produce excellent results, 
but surely the great majority of children must sooner or later 
reach the limit of their capacity for memorizing at the rate in- 
dicated by those compositions, and then what? Confusion of 
forms—the old story. My friend attaches much importance to 
early letter-writing. While it gratifies parents to receive a 
letter from their child very early—I have known some to re- 
quest one a few weeks after their child had entered school 
without the knowledge of a single word—the matter is not so 
urgent as to require the adoption of a hot-house process. 
Hearing children, who enter school with a command of lan- 
guage which it takes a bright deaf-mute about five years to 
gain, are barely able, in three or four months, to compose a 
little letter, and to expect our pupils to accomplish such a feat 
is expecting too much. In this connection I desire to give 
specimens of letters written by pupils under instruction about 
two years. The first two are by pupils who were started here 
in the past tense. This one is by a little girl deaf from birth; 
she is bright, but there are others entered when she was who 
can write as well: 

My Dear Father :— 

I was very sick yesterday. Iam a little well now. You must write a 
letter to me soon. I love youall. Mrs L— is very kindtome. Her 
baby is very sweet and pretty. I love her. I like her. Miss G— is 
kind tome. I often study my lesson hard. Gene gave two pears to me 
last Tuesday. I thanked her. Clifton is Beulah Christal’s friend. 
Melissa love you all. She wants to kiss Cora. She like Cora. Some 
girls often play with me and Gene. Eva Dorchester often gives some 
things tome. I often thank her. Please send me 5 cts soon. I want 
to get a copy book. I want to see you all. Ilike youall. The girls 
and boys ate fish yesterday. The teachers ate turkey yesterday. We 
had a nice time yesterday. Some boys went with a monitor to the circus 
and had a nice time. The girls did not go tothe cireus. Clifton went 
to the circus yesterday. I want to go home at Christmas. Gene says 
that she will go home at Christmas. Will you let me go home? Clifton 
will go home at Christmas. I think you all will go to church next Sun- 
day. Good bye. 

Your loving daughter 


This is by a girl of good average ability, also deaf from 
birth ; she has just begun to write letters: 


My Dear Sister :— 

Iam well today. I write a letter. I want to see you. I did not get 
a letter from you last week. Captain Kendall and Mrs. Kendall came 
back here last week Thursday. Several boys went to circus today. I 
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read several little papers. I liked to read it named Our Littie Folks 
Weekly last Sunday. I talked with Miss Susie Mood last week Monday. 
Several boys played with base ball last Saturday. Many boys and girls 
ate the fish for dinner. The girls studied their lessons last night. I 
want some stamps and I want a new dress. Several teachers are well 
today. There are 113 boys and 96 girls in this Institution. I send my 


love to all. 
Your loving sister 


Here is one by a congenital deaf-mute who recently came 
to us from another school, where he was started in the habit- 
ual present. He has been under instruction the same length 
of time as the above two pupils, and is fully as bright as the 
second, if not brighter : 

Dear Mamma:—I am well. The boys and girls are happy. The boys 
and girls ate some fishes yesterday. The boys and girls played on the 
ground. The boys and men played in the base ball. The boysand girls 
are saw some fishes yesterday. The boys are circus. Mr. B— lecture 
boys and girls to chapel. The boys and girls walked to nuts. Last week 
the boys goes to many nuts. The men goes to circus. The boys and 
girls goes to school room. Last week Mr. B— lecture boys and men and 
girls went to chapel. I want new shoes. I want candys and apples and 


bananas in a box. 
Your loving son, 


The following is a composition on a picture by one of our 
pupils, a congenital deaf-mute, started in the past tense and 
under instruction three years. She had never seen the pic- 
ture before it was laid on her desk for this description, and 
she wrote it off rapidly. The picture is colored: 


I see a boy, a girl, some flowers, and a rabbit in this picture. The 
boy is holding a stick on his shoulder. The rabbit is on the stick. His 
shirt is white. His vest is red. His hair is brown. His stockings are 
blue. His slippers are black. His face and hands are clean. I think 
his eyes are brown. His necktie is blue. He shot at the rabbit. It is 
dead. Itis brown. It is nice and pretty. Its ears are large. I think 
it is large. The girl is holding some flowers in her hand. She is stand- 
ing near the rabbit. Her cap isred. Her waist is blue. Her ribbon is 
red. I think her eyes are blue. The flowers and roses are red and 
green. The boy’s foot is on the door-step. I think the girl and boy 
gave the rabbit and the flowers to their parents. Their mother cooked 
the rabbit. They and their parents ate it. 


The reader will notice how correctly she uses the tenses and 
how she changes her tense when passing from description to 
narrative. The only word given her by the teacher was door- 
step. The following is a description of the same picture by a 
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boy naturally as bright as the girl who wrote the foregoing. 
He has been under instruction the same length of time, but 
came to us last year from a school where he was started in the 
habitual present : 

Iseea picture. A boy and girl are walking on the ground. A stick 
is on the rabbit. A girl is flower in her hands. A rabbit is brown. A 
boy’s capis green. A boy’svest isred. A boy’s pantsis green. A boy’s 
stockings are blue.- A boy’s slippers are green. A girl’s slippers are 
green. A boy’s shirt is white. A girl’s dress is gray. A girl’s ribbons 
are tied on her legs. Her cap is red. A boy’s hair is brown. A girl’s 
stockings are white. A girl’s eyes are brown. A boy’s eyes are brown. 
A girl’s hair is brown. The trees is green. A boy and girl are came to 
into his house. The grass is green. 

I might make further comparisons, as we have a number of 
pupils who were started in the present tense and given a 
variety of forms in rapid succession, and without a single ex- 
ception they fail to come up to the standard of our school. 
This is not said in a spirit of braggadocio, but to establish the 
fact that my position is not based altogether upon theory. I 
am ready to concede that there are doubtless schools where 
better results can be shown than in ours; climate and irregular 
attendance make against us, the latter seriously. 

We should not, of course, teach the past of all verbs first. 


That would be going to the other extreme. After a pretty 
thorough drill in the past of verbs of action, the verb to be 
may be taken up in the present. It can in the start be used 
with prepositional phrases to locate objects about the room, 
and with adjectives to describe persons and things familiar to 


the pupils. 

Thus: The box is on the window-sill. John’s slate is in his 
desk. Willie’s knife is in his pocket. Your feet are under 
your table. The broom is behind the door.” Mary’s seat is 
near the window. Kate’s dress is blue. Her apron is white. 
Frank’s hands are dirty. His hair is long. Maggie is fat. 
Her hair is brown. Her eyes are blue. Her face is clean. 
Mr. Jones is tall. He is lean. He is cld and weak. 

Verbs like see, hear, want, like, have, think, and know should 
also be taught in the present first. These verbs have the 
same form in the habitual as in the actual present, and the latter 
is the sense in which most of them should at first be given. 
But they can wait awhile. It is difficult to convey their mean- 
ing to a beginner; his means of communication are too meagre. 
Take, for example, want. You could give the child the idea 
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only by connecting the word with a distinct want that he ex- 
periences. So with the verb have. In a sentence like this, 
“Mary has a blue dress,” the idea most prominent in the 
child’s mind would very likely be that expressed by blue, and 
that of possession would not be asserted, but assumed. We 
cannot teach everything at once, and the more difficult should 
come after what is easy. Our pupils get possession of many 
an idea long before they are able to express it, and the feel- 
ings and wants of beginners can very well wait at least until 
circumstances will enable us readily to associate the expression 
with them. The questions “ Do you like —?” “Do you love 
—?” “Do you want —?” etc., must accordingly be put off 
also. Action-writing in the past tense will afford plenty of 
practice in asking questions, and in commands as well. 

To Mr. Clarke’s statement that we must either give no di- 
rections, if we begin with the past, or use two forms of the 
verb, it may be replied that to add ed is about as easy as to 
add s or es. Where the verb is irregular the change is the 
same as in questions. It is best, however, to withhold inter- 
rogative and imperative sentences until simple declarative 
forms have been fixed. Much has been said about the impor- 
tance of making our pupils think, but the fact is often over- 
looked that almost every step forward that they take in Eng- 
lish requires a conscious effort and the exercise of thought. 
We can make ihe work of acquiring language so complicated 
as to bewilder them and render thought almost impossible ; 
we can make it so simple as to induce them to think. I shall 
close this article with a picture-composition by a congenital 
deaf-mute in school about four years. She is not the brightest 
in her class, but the description shows that she has used her 
mental faculties to some purpose. It was dashed off hastily 
on a slate: 


I am going to tell you about the picture. One of the ladies is rocking 
in the chair. I guess I will name her Mrs. Elizabeth, and her daughter, 
Mary. Mrs. Elizabeth is talking with Mary. They look very sweet and 
pretty. Mary loves herma. She has a toy-wagon and a stone-rabbit. 
I think her parents presented her them. Her dress is very short and 
white. Another lady is lying on the hamock. I think her name is Mrs. 
Bessie. She is Mary’s aunt. She looks like she is sleepy now. I see the 
table standing near the hamock. A book, cup, saucer, tea-spoon, and 
towel are on the table. I think Mrs. Bessie can’t read a book because 
she wants to sleep. Mary looks like she asks her ma where her papa is. 
Her ma says she thinks he has gone to town. She wants to see her 
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father. Ma says, Well, he will soon come home. I see Mrs. Elizabeth 
is nursing her sweet little baby. She is smiling at her aunt Bessie. I 
think they all are not rich, but they are well off. I think Mary’s ma is 
not selfish, because she looks very pleasant. She often gives her some 
milk and cake. I guess she has many different flowers inthe garden. I 
think she does not-work very hard. It looks like it is spring. Mary is 
enjoying herself very much and playing with the toy-wagon and stone- 
rabbit. She is about three years old, Ma is thirty years old and her aunt 
Bessie is thirty-nine years old. I guess her aunt is going to stay with 
them all the spring. She tells her neice Mary that she will take her 
home to stay with her a few weeks. I think she will give some pretty 
presents to her. When she grows to be a lady I think her ma will let 
her visit many friends and her folks. I think some gentleman may fall 
in love with her because she is very sweet and pretty. 
J. W. BLATTNER, B. A., 
Principal of the Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 


KINDERGARTENS FOR THE DEAF. 


Tuar little has been known of the possibilities of kinder- 
garten work for the deaf is probably due to the fact that our 
State schools have not received children under seven or eight 
years of age. Children who commence school then have prac- 
tically missed the nursery education which is the foundation 
of all things for those who can hear, and need a general sharpen- 
ing of the faculties before beginning regular work. For this 
reason, in most schools, drawing, weaving, and building are 
given during the first year for concentration and quickness, as 
preparation for the hard task of learning our mother tongue. 
While this is good under the circumstances, it appeals to only 
one side of the great trinity of being—the méntal—not bring- 
ing out at the same time the equally important physical and 
spiritual parts. If the kindergarten, which develops all three 
together, should be given the child who does not hear from the 
time he would naturally begin to talk, would it not supply this 
same nursery education which does so much for the hearing 
child? 

Physically, the movement plays—the flying, running, and 
skipping—give unconscious development to the little bodies so 
often left delicate by the illness which takes away hearing ; 
and the rhythmic motions can be made to supply in a great 
degree that pleasure which we have from music. 
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The constant watching and imitating the wonders of nature ; 
knowledge of the conditions of society from stories and plays 
illustrating the family life; the trades, and the work of the 
individual contributing to the general comfort, give mental 
development. Power of original thought comes from indi- 
vidual expression by means of the gifts and occupations. 

Highest of all is the leading to a love of God and love of 
one’s neighbor by the spiritual truth which is the foundation 
of the work of the year or of the month. These spiritual ideas 
are gained quickly and unconsciously if the work is carefully 
planned. At one time we had for our text, “He that doeth 
good is of God,” the divisions for work being : 

1. Things that do good by being beautiful—as flowers. 

2. Things out of doors that do good work—as bees. 

3. Good work done by men. 

4. Making our own work good. 

We had taken up only the first division—the flowers, when, 
on Sunday, one of the little girls read a verse from the Bible. 
“That is beautiful,” said her mother. “ Yes,” came the an- 
swer; “the flowers are beautiful, the grass is beautiful, the 
trees are beautiful, the water is beautiful, and God is beau- 
tiful.” 

As for language, it has been found that kindergarten 
furnishes a constant incentive to the child to talk. At first 
the plays and stories given must be exceedingly simple. The 
work that illustrates must be so well fitted to the subject that it 
will explain the language spoken or written. Gradually it 
will be found that more and more can be given by story. 
Nursery rhymes, finger plays, little songs of greeting and of 
parting will become perfectly familiar. Very quickly a con- 
siderable vocabulary is acquired from the objects and actions 
used and represented. 

Now the general idea in the education of the deaf has been to 
give from seven to ten years’ schooling, while most hearing chil- 
dren have twelve years of public school, often preceded by 
two years of kindergarten and followed by a course at college 
or university. When a child who cannot hear goes to school, 
we wish to give him all that his hearing brothers and sisters 
learn and, in addition, this most important language which 
they have already acquired. Ought he not, then, to have more 
time, not less, than they? in fact, to begin as soon as he would 
begin to talk if he had hearing, and in the way which best 
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leads him by his own child powers to harmonious develop- 


ment ? 

We shall have made a great step towards this when free 
kindergartens for the deaf, with trained teachers, are estab- 
lished in every large city of our land. 


ALICE F. HUDSON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MR. HAVSTAD’S VIEWS ON THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


Unver the title of “Thoughts on the Education of the 
Deaf,” an article is contributed to the 7idskrift for Dofstum- 
skolan, Nos. 4 and 5 for 1892, by Mr. Lars A. Havstad, of 
Christiania, Norway. Without making a full translation a 
résumé of the principal points will be given below. 

Mr. Havstad prefaces his article with the following motto: 
“The greatest obstacle to be overcome in the education of 
the deaf is their isolation.” 

The acknowledged aim of the education of the deaf, he says, 
is “ to restore them to society,” and our schools, as now organ- 
ized, instead of tending to do so, tend directly in the opposite 
direction. 

A philosophical reasoning follows upon the general treat- 
ment of abnormal persons, whom he divides into three groups: 
the morally abnormal, such as criminals and the criminally 
disposed ; the mentally abnormal, such as the insane, feeble- 
minded, and idiots ; and the physically abnormal, such as the 
sick or maimed, the deaf and the blind. The universal cus- 
tom of collecting these classes by themselves—criminals in 
prisons, the insane in asylums, the sick -in hospitals—is 
adopted not because this is the best way to reform or cure 
them. The best place for a sick person would be in a home, 
surrounded by healthy people personally dear to the patient, 
provided that all sanitary requirements could be fulfilled ; so 
the criminally disposed are less likely to be reformed in the 
company of other criminals than if they could be placed 
among persons of good and strong character ; the insane and 
feeble-minded would improve faster could they be surrounded 
by normal people, provided that in other respects they should 
receive as good treatment as at the asylum. The reason for 
thus gathering them together is in every case based on eco- 
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nomical considerations; society cannot afford to provide for 
each individual separately what can be done for them collect- 
ively. 

The case of the deaf is exactly similar. When the turncame 
to them, “the least helpless of all the abnormal,” it was nat- 
ural that the arrangements already made for other classes 
should form the models for their schools; and thus our insti- 
tutions became at first a combination of asylums for the help- 
less as well as schools for instruction. 

It is true that hearing children are also collected together 
for purposes of instruction. This was probably also in the 
first instance due to economical considerations. Moreover, 
it is designed that the hearing children shall exert a certain 
stimulating influence upon one another, and it is true that 
they do, within certain limits. 

When schools for the deaf were founded, it was naturally 
supposed that the deaf children would exert a simiiar influence 
upon one another. They were given a language of their own 
to use in communicating with one another and with their 
teachers, and the chief aim in their education was by special 
means to give them a share of the general knowledge of man- 
kind. The idea of removing the barriers which separate the 
deaf from the hearing was an afterthought, or merely a 
secondary object. 

However, it was soon felt that the separation of the deaf 
from the hearing could not be to the advantage of the former. 
Even in countries where the sign-language prevailed, various 
means were proposed for bringing the deaf pupils into closer 
contact with hearing people, and some were carried out. One 
of the most characteristic is that adopted, for instance, in 
Edinburgh, where deaf and hearing children are educated 
together in the same school, although in separate rooms, and 
required to spend their time out of school together. In 
Edinburgh this attempt has been a success in so far that the 
hearing children actually learn to talk with the deaf and to 
use their signs, even though their intercourse may be a trifle 
forced. But the trouble is that the results of this arrange- 
ment will always be of limited extent. It is not of particular 
value to a few thousand deaf if, among several millions of 
hearing people, there are a few thousand who can talk to 
them in their own language. 

Where the oral method prevails, it would seem easier to 
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break down this barrier between the deaf and the hearing, 
since the method itself has this object in view. 

“Nevertheless the first attempts were of much the same 
kind as those adopted where signs were used. The deaf were 
placed in boarding-schools. Although the so-called externats 
with foster homes were early introduced, it was hardly any- 
where done with a view to break down the isolation of the 
pupils; it was rather done from economical considerations, as 
homes for the pupils could be secured very cheaply in the 
smaller German towns. The oral method was to do every- 
thing. It was to give the pupil such training that on leaving 
school he should be able to make himself understood by any 
one endowed with a tolerably good ear. The fact that lan- 
guage was of greater importance than mechanical practice in 
speech was overlooked. While it was frankly admitted that 
signs are the natural language of the deaf, it was not quite 
clearly perceived that it was the very system of instruction— 
the arrangement by which the deaf talked many times more 
and oftener with one another than with hearing persons— 
which would make signs their natural language. 

“To perfect the technical methods of instruction was the 
great aim which occupied the attention of able instructors. 
Clear pronunciation, good lip-reading, was the program. The 
realization of this aim was to remedy the unpleasant fact that 
the deaf, after leaving school, showed a decided disposition to 
diminish the use of speech and increase the use of signs. 

“ However, it was early felt that the isolation of the deaf 
was an evil that must be combated. Men came forward who 
demanded that the deaf should be instructed in the public 
schools along with the hearing children, and in Prussia candi- 
dates for teachers in the public schools were actually for a 
time given instruction in the training of deaf children, so that 
each might be qualified to instruct those in his district. Many 
different plans were proposed between this Prussian attempt 
and the old arrangement; but all had this defect, that they 
were impracticable, or were nut even given a practical trial. 

“The real work has therefore been directed toward perfect- 
ing the teaching of speech in the schools. The oral method— 
which has changed more and more from instruction in speech 
to instruction by speech—has proved a very efficient method, 
which has been a great blessing to the deaf, without regard to 
the quality of their speech on leaving school, or to their in- 
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clination to use it in intercourse with hearing people. If we 
were to suppose that the different methods should not be im- 
proved any further from this time on, even then the oral 
method would be justly entitled to replace every other method. 

“ But it must be admitted that the aim of the oral method, 
to break down the barriers which separate the deaf from the 
hearing world, is in many cases, not to say in most cases, a 
failure. The deaf who leave the oral schools often do not 
possess language enough to carry on an ordinary conversation 
with hearing people; and many of them, as they grow older, 
do, little by little, give up talking, and isolate themselves— 
voluntarily, it seems—from the hearing world. 

“There is something very important still lacking in the 
education of the deaf. 

“Tt is not the difficulty of teaching speech and speech- 
reading, nor the large amount of mechanical drill required, 
which deprives the pupil of the opportunity for acquiring 
language and general information. There has been a strong 
tendency to seek the explanation here, and this gives rise to 
many errors; among others, that a certain proportion of the 
deaf should be instructed orally and the others by signs. No! 
this is not the important thing that is lacking. If we start 
from this point we confound cause and effect. 

“ The important thing, which has not yet received sufficient 
attention, is to find a practical way to circumvent the most 
serious of all the obstacles which stand in the way of the 
deaf acquiring the language of the country, namely, the fact 
that he cannot acquire it in the unconscious, gradual, and 
continuous manner in which the hearing child acquires it. 

“To be sure, it has long been admitted that the lack of 
language is a serious drawback, and the best efforts have 
been made to remove it. Language exercises have received 
more and more attention; teachers, attendants, and parents 
have been urged more and more to talk with the pupils out of 
school; and, last but not least, the greatest efforts have been 
made to prevent the use of signs; and the ‘ telegraphic’ use 
of disconnected words, which, to the injury of sentence con- 
struction, takes place between pupils, has not been overlooked. 

“ But, notwithstanding all this, it is a fact that, as the deaf 
have hitherto been educated, they are unable to acquire the 
command of language and sentence construction necessary to 
converse freely. This circumstance reacts on the efforts to 
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teach speech and speech-reading. Nothing, however, is more 
certain than this: that when the difficulties in the way of ac- 
quiring language are removed, then there will be no insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of giving the deaf speech and 
speech-reading which they can retain through life.” 

As the best means to make clear what he wishes to say 
further, Mr. Havstad quotes from the Hducator of May, 1892, 
a story of an emigrant who settled in a German quarter of 
New York. Being desirous of learning English, he asked all 
he met to translate into English for him. He found, however, 
that for each one who spoke English there were three who 
spoke only German, and after three years he had made prac- 
tically no progress in learning English. So he moved to 
another quarter, where English alone was spoken, and he soon 
mastered the language without difficulty. 

“These three years of the young man in the German quarter 
of New York correspond to the attendance of the deaf child 
at ‘the deaf and dumb institute.’ For each one who translates 
to him the public language there are, not three merely, but 
many more—namely, his schoolmates, and sometimes his 
teachers—who speak a language that is easier for him, whose 
grammar differs radically from that of the public language. 
Language-teaching will there be a continuous work of trans- 
lation ; and, as known, very few people can in this way master 
a foreign language, and most of them necessarily remain at 
an elementary point. 

‘“‘ How shall we remove the deaf from the German-speaking 
quarter of New York to the English-speaking district? Yes ; 
that is the problem to be solved. 

“Here we meet difficulties of the most serious kind. We 
must not lose courage, but work onwards step by step 
towards the goal, which still seems, and really is, faraway. It 
is easy enough to set up ideals, and sometimes it may be in- 
structive if, without being discouraged by the apparently in- 
finite distance between the practicable and the best imaginable, 
we courageously take the latter as our guide in our striving 
for perfection.” 

The ideal education of a deaf child would be attained in the 
case of an intelligent, well-to-do family containing, among 
other children, one deaf, who should be taught at or near 
home by a capable private teacher, and associate with the 
family, without seeing any other deaf children. “No one in 
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contact with the child should know any other means of con- 
versing with him than the spoken word.” In this way it 
would become a Aabit for the deaf child to use correct lan- 
guage, and, in the opinion of Mr. Havstad, this would give the 
most perfect results that can at this time be conceived. The 
acquisition of language and general information would of 
course be slower than in the case of the hearing children, but 
‘the complete helplessness in the use of language which now 
characterizes a large number of the pupils who leave the in- 
stitutions would not exist,” and the greater command of lan- 
guage would facilitate the improvement both in speech and 
speech-reading. 

“ Only one shadow can be conceived to fall on the above 
picture—a shadow that can be perceived only by those thor- 
oughly familiar with the conditions under which the deaf 
exist. In case the above-described deaf person should never 
throughout his life meet any but hearing people, he would re- 
main in ignorance of the comfort, encouragement—yes, hap- 
piness, which undeniably is to be found in meeting with other 
deaf persons; and, if he stands intellectually on a compara- 
tively low plane, he will lack the spur toward moral and intel- 
lectual progress which the less intelligent deaf may find in the 
company of the deaf, since his association with hearing per- 
sons will, from the nature of the case, be rather limited. 

“But a complete separation from other deaf persons all 
through life is extremely improbable, except in very rare cases, 
and in general it will be governed by the taste and inclina- 
tion of the individual himself. 

(“To prevent misunderstanding now and later it may be 
remarked here that there never can or should be any question 
as to the inadvisability of preventing the deaf from finding one 
another. It would be as unreasonable as to suppose that 
Northmen in a foreign country should not have the privilege 
of meeting one another for mutual comfort and encourage- 
ment. But it would be not less a mistake to establish ‘colo- 
nies’ of the deaf.”’) 

An education of about the same kind as above described 
would result in case the deaf could be educated along with the 
hearing in the public schools. Strange to say, in Prussia this 
plan was at one time thought to be the cheapest, and it was 
actually tried. The plan was to teach each child in his dis- 
trict, the teachers being given special instruction for this pur- 
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pose. It was believed that with a little extra work out of 
school-hours the teacher could give the deaf pupil so much 
instruction that at a later stage he could, at least partially, 
take part in the regular class-work. This very soon proved 
an illusion. The deaf child can get along with the hearing 
only on condition that it should have a teacher of its own 
nearly all the time, who should devote several hours a day 
exclusively to its instruction. This arrangement, instead of 
being the cheapest, is the nearest approach as regards cost to 
purely private instruction. 

It is not necessary, however, that the deaf child should be 
surrounded by hearing children of hisownage. The important 
thing is that he should be surrounded by hearing persons, 
young or old, who will constantly use spoken language to him. 

“ Some of the conditions under which the deaf could be edu- 
cated surrounded exclusively by hearing persons have been 
mentioned above. None of them, however, are practicable for 
the great mass of the deaf. Society simply cannot afford to 
educate each child by itself.” 

It remains to consider the arrangement by which two or 
more up to hundreds of deaf children may be educated to- 
gether. 

“Here it may be said that the value of the instruction, so 
far as regards the acquisition of language, depends upon the 
extent to which the deaf pupil converses with hearing persons, 
and to what extent with his deaf companions, who, like him- 
self, have little or no knowledge of the public language.” 

The time spent in the class-room is valuable, but the time 
out of school must be utilized also. It is self-evident that the 
prospects of improvement will be greater the more time is 
spent in the company of those who use the language correctly, 
and the less in that of those who use it incorrectly, as the deaf 
naturally do. “The result in the end will depend not upon 
the directions given to teachers and attendants, nor upon their 
ability and zeal, nor upon the more or less rigid enforcement 
of the rules against signs,” butit will depend upon two things: 
1st, the number of hearing persons in proportion to the num- 
ber of pupils; 2d, the absolute number of pupils, or whether 
the schools are large or small. 

The greater the number of hearing persons in constant 
communication with the deaf, the better for the latter. And 
the smaller the school the better ; for, though the proportion 
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of hearing persons to the deaf pupils may be the same in the 
large as in the small school, yet in the latter all will be more 
likely to become thoroughly acquainted with one another, and 
there will be more freedom and intimacy in their relations than 
in the large school. Attempts have been made to counteract 
the evil in the large schools by dividing them into departments 
and appointing hearing persons to accompany the pupils con- 
stantly out of school. It is plain, however, that for the pupils 
to be constantly accompanied by one or two hearing persons 
is not the same thing as to associate freely with all the mem- 
bers of the household. 

“ The training received at school, and the relation of the 
pupil to the hearing while at school, will in a large measure 
determine his relation to the hearing after leaving school. If 
the pupils, on leaving school, are equipped with sufficient 
command of language—which, as their education now is and 
may be carried on, they seldom are—then they will not so 
readily do what they now do everywhere, where circumstances 
permit, namely, avoid the society of hearing people, limit their 
intercourse with them to what is absolutely necessary, and 
associate with other deaf persons, with whom they then con- 
verse inalanguage which more or less differs from that learned 
at school, and resembles that which they used before they were 
led into the realm of spoken language.” At any rate, they 
would not so quickly give up the use of speech and “ disap- 
pear ” in the close circle of the deaf. 

“Tn the above a glimpse has been given of the manner in 
which the deaf have hitherto passed their lives after leaving 
school. The aim of their education was to break the chain of 
isolation which surrounds them from the earliest years. But 
it cannot be denied that their education as now carried on has 
forged a new chain in place of the one it was to break. Before 
the days of De l’Epée and Heinicke the deaf had no occasion 
to gather together as a class with a language of their own. 
Their education itself has given rise to this condition of affairs. 
The result of the present system of education may, therefore, 
be said to be a double one: It furnishes to the deaf a means 
to place themselves en rapport with the world at large, but 
at the same time it furnishes them a much more convenient 
means of intercourse among themselves; and the latter means 
is antagonistic to the former. 4 

“Tt is not my aim here further to explain how, in our system 
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of instruction and the arrangement of our schools, a way is to 
be found to prevent the formation of the new barriers which 
separate the deaf from the hearing, and which, particularly in 
our large cities, have good prospects of obtaining a permanent 
foothold. The reader can without difficulty carry the reason- 
ing further if it meets his approval. I will add but one thing 
in order not to be misunderstood: Just as it should be the 
aim of the instruction to reach its goal in a natural manner, 
without compulsion or artificial means, so also should the 
system of instruction be arranged in such a way that the life 
of the deaf person after leaving school may form a natural 
consequence of his life and training at school. If, during the 
earliest years, the deaf be what, for lack of a better expression, 
I would call mixed with the hearing, and if the mixture be 
thoroughly maintained while at school, then in later life, with- 
out doubt, ‘the mixture will hold’.” 


In the foregoing article it has been the aim of the under- 
signed to lay before American readers the views of one of the 
most intelligent and best educated among the deaf of Europe. 
Mr. Havstad is not a stranger to the readers of the Annals, 
and, as one educated by and warmly advocating the oral 
method, his views are the more interesting, since most edu- 
cated by this method seem to be unable or unwilling to 
express publicly their views on questions of vital importance 
to the deaf. In the preceding pages the parts enclosed in 
quotation marks are translated literally, while the other parts 
are condensed ; but all through the aim has been to preserve 
the thought so as to convey the same impression as in the 
original. 

While respecting the opinions of Mr. Havstad, we are not 
bound to agree with him. Those who have followed the dis- 
cussion of the subject will have no difficulty in discovering the 
fallacies and errors of his judgment. Still, it may not be 
amiss to point out some of them. ; 

The first fallacy is to be found in his motto, and in the as- 
sumption that the aim of the education of the deaf is “ to 
restore them to society.” Indeed, throughout the article we 
may perceive the melancholy admission that, so far as regards 
the attainment of this object, the oral method “is, in many. 
cases, not to say in most cases, a failure,” and that the condi- 
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tions necessary to make it a success are not “ practicable for 
the great mass of the deaf.” While the oral method is gaining 
in this country—and rightly, as I think—still it is well, before 
we go too far, to pause and reflect carefully upon this admis- 
sion by a competent and warm adherent of thismethod. The 
subsequent errors of Mr. Havstad, as well as most of the 
errors of the supporters of the oral method in general, are 
traceable to this false doctrine of “restoration to society.” 
When we have clearly in mind what should be the aim of the 
education of the deaf, then it will be easier to agree upon the 
best means to attain our object. 

The burden of Mr. Havstad’s argument is that efforts 
should be made to bring the pupils at school as much as 
possible into contact with the hearing world. This lesson may 
well be taken to heart by our schools; but care should be 
taken that it does not obscure other equally important con- 
siderations. To carry out this line of reasoning, for instance, 
leads to the exclusion of deaf teachers and attendants; and this 
may explain the policy of acertain Eastern school. But it should 
be remembered that the employment of deaf teachers rests 
upon considerations fully as strong and even stronger than 
those against them. The same line of reasoning may explain 
the efforts in certain cities, both in this country and Europe, 
to establish classes for the deaf in connection with the public 
schools. Here, again, it should be remembered that this is but 
one side of the question, and that there are as strong, or 
stronger, arguments in favor of the larger schools, such as 
grading of pupils, industrial training, and, on the whole, better 
results in proportion to the time and money expended. 


OLOF HANSON, M. A., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIGNS IN ORAL SCHOOLS. 


“* Things are not what they seem.” 


In the course of the correspondence between the members 
of the Committee on Classification of Methods, published in 
the last number of the Annals, the principal of the Clarke 
Institution suggested that an oral school be defined as one 
in which “ neither the sign-language nor the manual alphabet 
is used as a means of instruction.” 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that such a definition 
would claim for the oral schools much more than they are en- 
titled to, inasmuch as such schools do use signs in instruction, 
differing from those in combined schools, as Dr. Fay points 
out, in degree only and not in kind, it seems that Dr. Bell was 
not satisfied, but wished to set up a still stronger claim. He 
declared positively that such a definition does injustice to the 
oral schools, in which “the sign-language and manual alphabet 
are not used at all.” 

I should like to submit to the readers of the Annals a few 
cases that have either come under my personal observation or 
have been certified to me from reliable sources, believing 
they will convince all who are not blinded by prejudice of the 
weakness of Dr. Bell’s position, and of the correctness of the 
stand taken by the other members of the Committee. 

Case I.—On the occasion of a Conference of Principals at 
a prominent oral school a little incident occurred at a reception 
tendered the principals to meet the graduating class, which 
made an impression on my mind, and I have no doubt is well 
remembered by others. The reception was an exceedingly 
pleasant occasion, especially so to those of us who were per- 
mitted for the first time to see the result of careful and suc- 
cessful work in articulation and lip-reading. All went “ merry 
as a marriage bell” till, more in the spirit of fun than to test 
the pupils, some one began to use that much abused “ De 
l’Epée sign-language.” Somewhat to our surprise, these pupils 
responded in signs almost as clear-cut as those used in 
manual schools. It was very evident that they had used signs 
before, and the suspicion was very naturally awakened that 
they used them constantly in the absence of the teachers. 

Case II.—Somewhat over a year ago a semi-mute friend of 
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another Eastern oral school of equal prominence. He inquired 
for the principal, but was informed that he was absent. He 
then preferred the request to see one of the teachers, but they, 
too, it seems, had retired for the day. Mr. Fosdick finally 
asked if he might meet some of the pupils. At this last sug- 
gestion the servant who was waiting upon him ushered him 
into what seemed to be the boys’ play-room. He could hardly 
believe his eyes, for there stood a large crowd of boys gestic- 
ulating as gracefully and accurately in the “De l’Kpée sign- 
language” as if they had been educated in a purely manual 
school. He remained for an hour or more, during all which 
time, so far as he could see, not a lip was read nor an articu- 
late sound uttered. 

Case III.—In the summer of 1892 I met, at a gathering of 
deaf people in Denver, a young lady who had but recently 
been attending a school of which Dr. Bell specifically says, 
“They do not use the De lEpée sign-language there at all.” 
In deference to the method of instruction under which she 
had been educated, I, at first, used only the manual alphabet 
in conversing with her. It required but a short time, how- 
ever, to discover not only that she could use signs, but that 
she preferred to use them. She was not a fluent sign-maker, 
but it was plainly to be seen that she knew too many signs to 
have acquired them in the short time she had been in Denver. 
Subsequently I investigated the matter and found that she 
and other pupils in that school were in the habit of hiding 
from the teachers and using signs. 

However these cases may strike others, they carry convic- 
tion to my mind that the pupils of every oral school in the 
country not only avail themselves of what are known as 
“natural signs,” but that there exists in each of these schools 
a systematic sign-language, varying but slightly, if at all, from 
that prevalent in manual schools. It is, of course, not used 
to any great extent in the school-room, but it is the constant 
medium of communication among the pupils in their leisure 
hours. Its suppression is impossible in a free country like 
ours, where the arbitrary and cruel methods obtaining else- 
where cannot be adopted. 

This brings me to the point of this article, namely, that as 
a consequence of the failure to stamp out signs in America as 
effectually as in the Old World, where the combined power of 
government and school directors has been used to deprive the 
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deaf of their rights, the gesture-language has remained to 
bless even the orally taught by furnishing a means for the 
communication of thought between the advanced pupils and 
the younger ones, thus broadening the minds of the latter 
and paving the way for subsequent success in articulation and 
lip-reading. 

Those who have investigated the matter assure us that the 
orally taught deaf of America stand head and shoulders above 
those of Europe in their attainments. Why is this? Surely 
it cannot be that the oral teachers of America are more culti- 
vated or that in their twenty years of experience they have 
made more progress than European teachers in a century. 
Nor, as a rule, are American children brighter than others. 
The solution of the problem is easy. It is, as before re- 
marked, that, in defiance of rules and in spite of Argus-eyed 
teachers, the deaf children of America use signs, and thus have 
their minds awakened out of the lethargy into which a too ex- 
clusive use of the oral method, with its superabundance of 
mechanical drill and dearth of mental development, is liable 
to sink them. 

One or two deductions, and I am done. If, as I believe has 
been fully proved, the pupils of oral schools cannot be pre- 
vented from using signs by any repressive measure short of 
manacles, why make a pretence of doing what cannot be done; 
and why force pupils, seeking an outlet for their thoughts and 
feelings through the only channel which is natural to them, to 
violate rules and practise deception, to the detriment of their 
moral nature? 

If, as is also evident, the use of signs by oral pupils outside 
the school-room has heretofore been of no disadvantage to 
them, but has enabled them to reach a higher intellectual 
plane than would otherwise have been possible, why may not 
the embargo be removed and oral pupils be allowed full lib- 
erty, in leisure moments, to use any means they please in 
conversation ? 

Further, if, with an imperfect sign-language, invented 
largely by the pupils themselves, they are able to accomplish 
so much in the way of mental development, what might they 
not do if possessed of a sign-language capable of giving ex- 
pression to the most abstract thought? Would they not, in 
that case, communicate, and have communicated to them, 
thoughts which at present slumber in the minds where they 
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originate for want of adequate means of expression, and would 
not such communication be of infinite advantage to them, not 
only as regards the accumulation of knowledge and the 
broadening of their mental horizon, but also, as a consequence 
of these, in the correction of those absurd ideas which always 
find lodgment in partially enlightened minds? 
D. 0. DUDLEY, M. A., 
Instructor in the Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


EXHIBITS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND 
WORK BY THE DEAF AT THE WORLD'S CO- 
LUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—IZ. 


Tue last number of the Annals (pp. 263-273) contained a 
description of the Collective Exhibit of Schools for the Deaf at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. The following is believed 
to give a brief account of the exhibits of all schools for the 
deaf outside the Collective Exhibit, and of individuals who are 
deaf, directly contributing to the wonderful story of the White 
City. 

Australia.—The New South Wales Institution at Sydney 
had three imposing pictures of the school, which is castle-like 
in appearance; seven beautiful specimens of mapping, four 
specimens of crayon work, a varied and complete assortment 
of needle and fancy work consisting of thirty-one specimens, 
six specimens of carpentry work, and seven plaster casts mod- 
elled by the pupils. 

Canada.—The Ontario Institution at Belleville had a com- 
prehensive and creditable exhibit, consisting of a photograph 
of the building, two photographs of conventions, specimens of 
examination papers in all grades, nine specimens of work done 
in the shoe-shop, eight specimens of work from the sewing 
class, two volumes of the Canadian Mute, three oil-colors, 
three water-colors, and eight crayon drawings. 

The Catholic Institution for the Male Deaf of the Province 
of Quebec, at Mile-End, Montreal, exhibited six volumes of 
examination papers, four volumes of art work and drawings, 
and a portrait in crayon of Mgr. Edouard Chs. Fabre, Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, who is president of the corporation. 

The Catholic Institute for the Female Deaf of the Province 
of Quebec, at Montreal, which received two medals from the 
Exposition held at Paris, exhibited a large amount of fine work. 
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The exhibit consisted of twenty-nine copy-books containing 
work done by fifty-eight pupils, six albums containing twelve 
photographs, seventeen plans drawn by pupils, wax flowers, 
hairwork, three pieces of relief-working, twenty-seven designs 
in drawing and painting, 127 pieces of needlework showing 
great variety, from the roughest flannel gown to the finest em- 
broidery, and ninety pieces of weaving and knitting ; the wool 
and flax used in the work were spun by the pupils. Seven 
framed oil-paintings completed the exhibit. The word Can- 
ada in wax flowers, the arms of Montreal worked on velvet, and 
J. Cartier, discoverer of Canada, and his arrival at Quebec in 
1535, worked in human hair, were noteworthy among the numer- 
ous creditable specimens of this exhibit. 

France.—In the Catholic Educational Exhibit, the three 
schools, at Saint Etienne, Besangon, and Bourg, conducted by 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, all employing the 
oral method, exhibited the plans of the buildings, exami- 
nation papers, the methods by which speech is taught, three 
framed awards given the schools, and the first director of the 
schoolat Bourg, the Abbe Bonnet; also threesimpleand effect- 
ive devices by which the pupils are taught the principal colors, 
how to tell time, and to distinguish the three epochs, to-day, 
yesterday, and to-morrow. 

The apparatus used is contained in wall-cabinets. By turn- 
ing a knob the color to be taught is shown on the left, and 
the name on the right. 

The knob on the apparatus for teaching time, turning back- 
wards and forwards, moves the hands on a dial, and, whatever 
may be the position of the hands, on the left or the right, in 
printed words, is shown the time designated by the hands. 
In teaching the epochs of time the process is the same. 

Some lesson charts in articulation, with diagrams of the 
positions of the tongue, teeth, and lips in produeing the 
various sounds, and a photograph of a class of eleven pupils 
seated at an elliptical table, completed the exhibit. 

The table is worthy of consideration. It furnishes each 
pupil with a desk, convenient for all school-room work, occu- 
pies small space, and is admirably adapted to its purpose, the 
teacher being in the most favorable position for the work he 
is to do, and all the pupils having equal facilities for receiving 
instruction from his lips. 

Germany .—The inscription “ Deaf-Mute and Idiot Institu- 
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tions,” placed upon one section of the Educational Exhibit from 
Germany, made an extremely disagreeable impression upon 
the deaf and their friends, conveying, as it did, the erroneous 
idea that the two classes stand upon the same plane. The 
exhibit from the schools for the deaf consisted of a small 
library of works relating to the education of the deaf, its 
history and statistics, the causes of deafness, text-books, in- 
stitution reports, programs, and school exercises, with plans 
and views of the schools at Cologne and Essen, and some 
photographs from Schleswig. In a collection of periodicals 
in another part of the German educational exhibit we found 
specimens of the Organ, the Blitter fir Taubstummenbildung, 
and Reuschert’s 7aubstwmmenlehrer-Kalender. 

Japan.—The Imperial School, Tokio, had an interesting 
and characteristic exhibit. 

On each specimen there was a card which read, “ Blind and 
Dumb School.” 

Tn all the work imitation is the keynote. In wood-engraving, 
if a bird, a flower, or a fish is the study, the object is before 
the pupil, which he copies with minute exactitude. The im- 
itation of natural objects is wonderful, and there is no gain- 
saying that the quality of the work was very fine. 

Embroidery, drawing, and painting were each represented 
by twenty-four specimens; inlaid work, by twelve. All the 
stages of wood-engraving, carving, and inlaid work were 
shown. 

Fans and screens decorated in water-colors, numerous 
specimens of joinery, wood-engraving, carving, and cabinet- 
making were shown, but nowhere was seen any intellectual 
work. 

The exhibit revealed a conservative tendency ; the following 
of old traditions in education rather than the advanced ideas 
of the new generation. The one ray of light, telling of the 
dawn of a new day, and proving that the school is open to 
new ideas, was given by the presence of Mr. Currier’s duplex 
ear-tube in the exhibit, although it bore the legend, “ Blind 
and Dumb School.” 

Russia.—The Imperial School at St. Petersburg, which has 
230 pupils, 138 of whom are taught by the oral method, sent 
a few volumes relating to methods of instructing the deaf, 
and about thirty very fine specimens of cabinetwork. 

Spain.—The National School at Madrid had a large chart 
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illustrating the hand-alphabet used in the school, and the im- 
provements made in 1869, by Don Carlos Nebreda y Lopez. 

The alphabet differs from the one we use in the following 
respects: in making 6 the fingers and thumb are straight, the 
hand being held in a horizontal position; ¢ as we make c, the 
fingers drawn in as far as they will go; A like our /, with the 
thumb up straight ; ch is made with the fingers in the position 
of h, but slightly parted, and the hand is drawn towards the 
body ; 7 is made with the hand in position for i moved right 
and left; 4 is made almost as we make p,; / is made as we 
make s, with the index finger up straight ; dowdle 1 is made by 
moving the hand when in position for / right and left ; double 
nis made by moving » right and left; » is made as we make 
w, the fingers being pressed together ; g is made with the fin- 
gers in the position for “and,” the closed fingers turned 
upwards; s, the index finger is in the same position as in our 
s, the three other fingers being held up straight ; ¢, like our 7, 
the thumb on the right of the index finger; « like g. with the 
thumb turned in, and enclosed by three fingers; y, a curved 
line is made as we make the first part of j; z, as we make #, 
the hand being held horizontally. 

A second chart had diagrams of the position of the mouth 
for each letter when spoken. 

A third chart had such beautiful specimens of drawings, ex- 
ecuted by pupils of both sexes, that, indeed, the mirror was 
held up to life and nature. 

A fourth chart showed fine specimens of writing—English, 
Gothic, and round hand. ; 

Six specimens of clay-modelling; a ladies’ work-box hand- 
somely embroidered, in a glass case; nine specimens of lith- 
ographs made by pupils of both sexes; three paintings by 
pupils, which have received three first-class diplomas of honor, 
two gold medals, feur silver medals, two bronze medals, and 
three honorable mentions; two pictures of school-rooms ; two 
photographs of pupils; several pamphlets and volumes re- 
lating to ‘the deaf; a school-desk made ‘and used by the 
pupils; a framed list of awards received by the school, 
thirteen in number, from 1857 to 1888; specimens of writing 
taught by the Braille, Llorens, Nebreda, and Foucault sys- 
tems; a wall-case containing very fine specimens of sewing, 
fancy work, needlework, and embroidery ; specimens of shoe- 
making; a winter suit, showing the uniform in which the boys 
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are clothed in the cold season ; a bust of a blind deaf-mute ; 
a bust of Brother Pedro Ponce de Leon, inventor of the art 
of teaching the deaf and dumb (1570), completed an exhibit 
that was characterized by scope and fine quality in all parts. 

Most of the specimens—indeed, almost the entire exhibit— 
had an ancient look, and, when you see the list of awards, you 
willingly give them another for “ globe-trotting.” 

Iilinois.—Two large rooms in the Illinois State building 
held the exhibit of the school at Jacksonville. 

On the walls were forty-four large photographs of the build- 
ings, grounds, oral and manual classes, dormitories, shops, 
gymnasium, etc., prepared at a cost of about $450.00. 

One of the rooms was tastefully furnished for the conve- 
nience of visitors, and an attendant furnished information to 
those desiring it. In this room could be seen neatly bound 
examination papers of the different classes; specimens of art 
work in oil and water-colors, pastel, crayon, and pen and ink; 
a file of the Advance ; a large scrap-book, containing speci- 
mens of work done in the printing office; anda large and strik- 
ing portrait, in oil, of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder 
of deaf-mute education in America, which rested on a hand- 
somely carved easel. 

In the other room were specimens from the cabinet and 
shoe shops. The various styles of boots and shoes made were 
shown in a large revolving show-case. A complete bed-room 
set, two desks, a mosaic table, book-case, sideboard, and hall 
seat, the three latter pieces handsomely carved by girls, made 
a fine display from the cabinet shop. 

Mr. C. 8. Barns, the attendant during the latter months of 
the Fair, who, by his keenness in ascertaining from visitors 
the addresses of a large number of deaf children not at school 
and of school age, materially aided Mr. Walker in his ef- 
forts to find all such children, informed me that the general 
excellence of the exhibit and the complete showing of the 
school were constantly commented upon and praised. 

Iowa.-—The school at Council Bluffs had a neat and attrac- 
tive exhibit in the Iowa State building. 

The work done in the industrial and intellectual depart- 
ments was outlined. 

The shoe display, the fancy and sewing work exhibit, the 
specimens from the printing office, and the twenty-one pictures 
from the art department were the most prominent features of 
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the exhibit, and were characterized by the fine quality of the 
work. 

A handsome fire-screen; a photograph of the pupils and 
instructors of the “Columbian ” class ; numerous photographs 
of the school, exterior and interior; several bottles of water 
taken from the artesian wells, 1,080 and 1,200 feet deep, and 
some specimens of carving completed an exhibit which gave 
evidence of forethought and reflected credit on the officers 
and pupils of the school. 

Kansas.—In addition to what the school at Olathe had in 
the Collective Exhibit, it showed in the Kansas State build- 
ing some very fine work done by the pupils, consisting of a 
sideboard, a cabinet, five pictures, and a handsome screen. 

Massachusetts.—The Horace Mann School had an interest- 
ing exhibit, occupying space in the Massachusetts Educational 
Section. 

The wall exhibit consisted of two photographs, one of 
Horace Mann, the other of the school; models in wood-carv- 
ing in all the courses, made by the pupils from nine to sixteen 
years of age, consisting of thirty-nine specimens, with drawings 
of a footstool, towel-roller, and corner bracket. The work 
was exceptionally fine and will stand comparison with the 
same grade of work done*by any school. 

Four bound volumes completed the exhibit: the first con- 
tained forty working drawings made by the pupils; the second, 
twenty-two photographs illustrating the life led at the school ; 
the third, written work ; the fourth stated and illustrated the 
plan of sewing pursued in the six years’ course, with photo- 
graphs of the classes at work, and specimens of completed 
work done by the pupils in each course. 

West Virginia.—The school at Romney had space with the 
Educational Exhibit of West Virginia. 

The exhibit consisted of six pairs of heavy shoes, six photo- 
graphs of exterior and interior views of the school, a suit of 
clothes, examination papers, a volume of the Tittle Gleaner, 
first year’s work prepared and printed at the school, twenty 
small boxes filled with grain, spices, dried fruits, metals, and 
various other things; a file of the Tabet, brooms, an office 
desk, and charts made at the school and used in the primary 
department. 

Wisconsin.—The Milwaukee Day-School had a volume of 
original manuscripts of class work by the pupils, illustrating 
the work done in the four grades. 
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Cylinders, containing model lessons in the teaching of lip- 
reading and speech, were used on a phonograph, moving to 
wonder and delight numerous visitors who were unacquainted 
with the oral method and the results obtained in teaching the 
deaf to speak. 

Other Exhibits.—The frieze in the room occupied by the 
school for the deaf in the Children’s Building was made by 
pupils of the McCowen Oral School. The designs for me- 
dallions and borders were made by four pupils from eleven to 
thirteen years of age, and every child in the school assisted in 
putting the work upon the canvas. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the living exhibit of 
the oral work of the deaf, as shown by the Misses Garrett, 
and later by Miss McCowen and her classes. Thousands of 
visitors were entertained and instructed by this exhibit. They 
would often enter thisroom with tired, set faces. Asif by some 
magic spell, they would take on new faces—faces that spoke 
in every line. There were dewy eyes, smiles, and often 
laughter akin to tears. 

The deaf were creditably represented in the Art Palace by 
Douglas Tilden’s Indian Bear Hunt (bronze), price $15,000 ; his 
Young Acrobat (bronze), Base-Ball Player (plaster), and Tired 
Boxer (plaster); H. Humphrey Mocere’s Japanese Musicians 
(oil), and Paul Francois Choppin’s Volunteer of 1776, in the 
Sculpture Department of the French Section. 

Occupying a conspicuous place in a showcase of the Key- 
stone Watch-Case Co.’s exhibit was a wooden case and move- 
ment made by J. P. Pendleton, a deaf-mute of Bristol, Tenn., 
who made the watch before he learned anything about watch- 
making; the only tools he had to work with were a three- 
cornered file and a case-knife. 


LESTER GOODMAN, B. A., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PROPOSED UNION OF THE CONVENTION AND 
THE ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

Lapies AND GEenTLEMEN: As authorized by a vote of the Con- 
vention passed on July 21, 1893, at Chicago, the Standing 
Executive Committee have forwarded an overture, given be- 
low, to the President and Directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

This overture, it is expected, will receive early consideration 
by the Management of the Association, and its proposals will 
in due time become the subject of ‘negotiation between the 
Board of Directors and the Committee. 

Up to this date no serious objection has been presented to 
the chairman of the Committee from any quarter to the plan 
of reorganization proposed in the overture. 

It seems best, however, that so important a measure should 
be set fully before the minds of all the members of the Con- 
vention, that an opportunity may be had for a general expres- 
sion of opinion, and for the discussion of any suggestions 
that may seem of importance to any interested party. 

The chairman therefore makes the overture public through 
the pages of the Annals, and requests that all criticisms of 
the proposed reorganization, in the interest of the Convention, 
may be sent directly to him, that they may be laid before the 
Committee, where they will receive due attention. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 


Chairman. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 29, 1893. 


To the President and Directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 


Lapies aND GENTLEMEN: At the business meeting of the 
Thirteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
held in Chicago July 21, 1893, the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention presented the following report: 

The Standing Executive Committee, to whom was referred the subject 
of the reorganization of the Convention, with a view of forming in its 
place an Association of Instructors of the Deaf, beg leave to submit the 
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REPORT: 


Your Committee have carefully considered the subject referred to 
them, and, in view of the fact that since the meeting of the last Conven- 
tion in 1890 at New York an association has been fully organized for pro- 
moting a particular branch of the education of the deaf, of which a large 
number, if not a majority, of our profession have become members, be- 
lieve it is not desirable at this time to take steps toward the formation of 
another general association of instructors. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has held two meetings since 1890, both of which were of the nature 
of conventions. At these meetings, more particularly at the second, sub- 
jects were discussed of interest in the education of the deaf, plainly out- 
side the prescribed scope of the work of the Association. Far from criti- 
cising this course, your Committee take it as evidence of the natural and 
even necessary tendency, which must show itself in large meetings of in- 
telligent teachers, to consider subjects of more general interest than the 
one for the promotion of which the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was established. 

Now, as all teachers of the deaf are or ought to be interested in pro- 
moting the teaching of speech to the deaf to its utmost practicable limit, 
your Committee have been led to the conclusion that the best solution of 
the problem referred to them by the New York Convention is to be found 
in such a modification and enlargement of the scope of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf as shall make 
it, in fact, the American Association of Instructors of the Deaf. 

Your Committee are confident that in effecting this change the original 
purposes of the Association need not be in the slightest degree overborne 
or interfered with. 

Your Committee have been led to feel very strongly that the formation, 
out of the old Convention, of an association which would need for its suc- 
cess the support of the great body of the profession, while the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, drawing its 
members from the same constituency, was in the field, would be apt to 
lead to a division of forces, tending to weakness, and not to strength. 
There would be more or less conflict as to times and places of meetings; 
more or less difficulty in attending such meetings by all who would wish 
to do so; and probably some rivalry, not to say contention, which would 
not be helpful to the good cause we all have at heart. 

Your Committee believe that the interests of the profession as such, 
and the generai object of the best possible education of the deaf, would 
be far more effectively promoted by a single comprehensive association, 
in which all needed departments might be carried on for special pur- 
poses, than by having ‘‘ two Richmonds in the field.” 

In support of this view, they beg to cite the examp’ > of the American 
Association for the Promotion of Science, which, while it brings together 
most effectively scientific workers of all sorts, encourages the labors of 
specialists by maintaining departments and sections on all required lines. 

Your Committee recommend, therefore, that the Convention make over- 
tures to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
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the Deaf, looking to such a change of name with an enlargement of ob- 
jects as shall render further meetings of the Convention unnecessary. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Committee. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 
Cuicaco, July 21, 1893. 


On motion of Mr. F. D. Clarke, Superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, the report was approved by a 
unanimous vote, and was referred back to the Standing Exece- 
utive Committee with power to act. 

In the exercise of the authority conferred by this vote of 
the Convention the Committee have now the pleasure of pre- 
senting for your consideration the suggestion brought for- 
ward in their report to the Convention, namely, the enlargement 
of the scope of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, so that it may become the 
American Association of Instructors of the Deaf. 

Some of the reasons which seem to make such a change de- 
sirable have been stated in the report, and will, we believe, 
commend themselves to your judgment. 

In this belief we are encouraged by the announcement 
of the objects of your Association (may we not say our 
Association, for we are all members: of it) as set forth by your 
President in his circular issued August 1, 1893. 

In this his first official bulletin, President Gillett says of 
the Association : 

Its name indicates its purpose, but its desire is to do all it can to ad- 
vance the most practical education of those who are speechless. * * * 
In its summer schools it encourages essays, dissertations, and discussions 
upon all subjects appertaining to the education of the deaf. 


A broader platform than this could hardly be asked for an 
association that should embrace in its membership all Ameri- 
san instructors of the deaf. Andif President Gillett’s utter- 
ances, quoted above, are to be taken as expressing the future 
policy of your Association, a simple change in your name 
would accomplish the objects proposed in this overture. It 
would, however, be preferable, were the change of name de- 
cided upon, that the constitution of the Association be altered 
at two or three points, in the interest of consistency. 

Before this Committee decided to make to the Convention 
the recommendations presented in the report, its chairman 
had several informal interviews with your founder and first 
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president, Professor Bell, and a correspondence, out of which 
came several definite suggestions which are submitted for 
your consideration. 

The following amendments were proposed by the chairman : 


For Section 1, Article I, substitute : 

‘‘This Association shall be called the American Association of In- 
structors of the Deaf.” 

In Article IT, strike out the seventh ‘‘ object,” which is, ‘‘ To co-operate 
with the quadrennial conventions of the instructors of the deaf,” and 
insert : 

‘** To promote the general education of the deaf on all practicableand 
useful lines, and to arrange for such meetings, conventions, and con- 
gresses of instructors as may seem likely to prove helpful to this end.” 


In offering these amendments for Professor Bell’s consider- 
ation the chairman said: 


These two amendments are all that would be required for the enlarge- 
ment of the Association so that it could make the continuance of the con- 
ventions unnecessary. Of course, should your Board look favorably on 
the movement, amendments could easily be framed providing for the 
proper limitation of the uses of the existing endowment, and to secure 
the efficient working out of the original objects of the Association. 


Professor Bell replied to the chairman as follows : 


GaLLauDET: Many thanks for your note. 

I can see that the changes you suggest could easily be carried out. 
Before bringing the matter to the attention of our Executive Committee, 
however, I want to feel perfectly sure that your suggestions afford full 
safeguards for the accomplishment of the mission of the Association, 
which was organized to promote a much neglected object, to which the 
entire profession was committed. 

You say that ‘‘amendments could easily be framed providing for the 
proper limitation of the uses of the existing endowment, and to secure 
the efficient working out of the original ‘ objects’ of the Association.” 

It is hardly worth while, I think, submitting to our Board any sugges- 
tions of the kind you propose, unless we are prepared at the same time 
to indicate definitely how you propose to make the fundamental objects 
secure. 

What would you say to the following changes in the Constitution ? 

(a) Article I toread: ‘‘ This organization shall be called the American 
Association to promote the Instruction of the Deaf.” 

(b) Adopt your suggestion in reference to the seventh section of Arti- 
cele II. 

(c) Amend Article VII, section 1, so that it shall read as follows : 

‘**'To amend Article II or Articles VII or VIII of this Constitution an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the members of the Association shall 
be required. To amend any other article of the Constitution an affirm- 
ative vote of two-thirds of the members present at a general or special 
meeting shall be required.” 
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(d) To carry out the suggestion quoted above from your note, form a 
new Article VIII, somewhat as follows : 

Article VIII, section 1. The principal and interest of the Endow- 
ment existing on the first day of — , amounting to #——, as set 
forth in the schedule hereto annexed, and any accretion or addition 
thereto by gift, devise, bequest, or otherwise, shall be called ‘‘ The En- 
dowment and Trust Fund to promote the teaching of speech to the 
Deaf ;”’ and the principal and interest of such fund shall be held in 
trust to be used solely to secure the objects and purposes specified in 
the first six sections of Article IT. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


The amendments thus suggested undoubtedly contain 
ample provision for securing the twofold object of enlarging 
the scope of the Association, and of holding its present en- 
dowment strictly to the objects for which it was given. But 
a mature consideration of all the issues likely to grow out 
of the change, if made, will be apt to lead to some modifica- 
tions—and necessarily to a choice between the two names 
brought forward. 

In submitting this overture, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the Convention, the Committee desire to express 
their belief that the purpose manifested by very many in the 
Twelfth Convention, held at New York, to form a general 
Association to take the place of the conventions, can be 
carried into effect in no better way than by the scheme herein 
proposed; and the Committee are sanguine that when the 
plan is fully considered it will find equal favor with the man- 
agement and membership of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and with the 
profession at large. 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, Chairman, 
I. L. PEET, 
P. G. GILLETT, 
J. L. NOYES, 
Cc. A. YALE, 
W. O. CONNOR, 


R. MATHISON, 
Standing Executive Committee. 


NovEMBER 27, 1893.. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue “Methods of Instruction” named in the foregoing 
Tabular Statement of American Schools (pages 52-62) may 
be defined as follows : 

I. The Manual Method.—The sign-language, the manual 
alphabet, and writing are the chief means used in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils, ana the principal objects aimed at are men- 
tal development and facility in the comprehension and use of 
written language. The degree of relative importance given 
to these three means varies in different schools; but it is a 
difference only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in 
all. The schools in America following this method exclusively 
are seven in number, viz., the Maryland Colored, Cincinnati 
Public, New Mexico, Evansville, Toledo, Cleveland, and Eastern 
Iowa schools. The number of pupils present on the 15th of 
November, 1893 (not including those of the Toledo School, 
from which returns were not received), was 87. This method 
was also followed with 4,237 pupils of the Combined-System 
schoois named below, and partly with 2,317 other pupils of 
those schools. 

Il. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together 
with writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and 
facility in speech and speech-reading, as well as mental de- 
velopment and written language, is aimed at. There is a 
difference in different schools in the extent to which the use 
of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, and 
also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to 
speech and speech-reading. in the course of instruction ; but 
they are differences only in degree, and the end aimed at is the 
sameinall. The schools in America following this method ex- 
clusively are eighteen in number, viz., the New York Improved 
Instruction, Clarke, Horace Mann, Portland, Rhode Island, 
Milwaukee, Pennsylvania Oral, Cincinnati Oral, La Crosse, 
Wausau, Pennsylvania Home, Whipple, German Lutheran, Mr. 
Knapp’s, McCowen, Keeler, Sarah Fuller, and Albany schools. 
The number of pupils present November 15, 1893 (not includ- 
ing those of the Keeler Class, from which returns were not 
received), was 816. In addition to these, 9 pupils of the War- 
ren School, 5 of the Notre Dame School, and 1,333 of the 
Combined-System schools named below, were taught by the 
Oral method. 
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IIL. Zhe Manua! Alphabet Method.—The general instruc- 
tion of the pupils in and out of school is carried on by means 
of the orthographic and phonetic manuals, and by writing and 
speech. This is the method of the Western New York Insti- 
tution, which contained 159 pupils on the 15th of November 
last, 157 of whom were taught speech and speech-reading. 
This method was also followed (except that the phonetic man- 
ual was not used) with 9 pupils of the Notre Dame School, 7 of 
whom were taught speech and speech-reading. 

IV. The Auriculur Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf 
pupils is developed and improved to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, and, with or without the aid of artificial appliances, their 
education is carried on chiefly through the use of speech and 
hearing, together with writing. The aim of the method is to 
graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking people, instead 
of deaf-mutes. This method is pursued with some of the 
pupils in seven schools, viz., the New York, Ohio, Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s, Arkansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Warren schools, 
in which 80 pupils were thus taught on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1893. The number taught by this method in each school 
may be ascertained from the foregoing Tabular Statement of 
American Schools. In many other schools besides those 
above named semi-deaf pupils receive Auricular training, while 
they are taught chiefly by the Manual or the Oral method. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading 
are regarded as very important, but mental development and 
the acquisition of language are regarded as still more impor- 
tant. It is believed that in many cases mental development 
and the acquisition of language can be best promoted by the 
Manual method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such 
method is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted for his 
individual case. Speech and speech-reading are taught where 
the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor ex- 
pended, and in some of the schools some of the pupils are 
taught wholly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. 
The schools in America using some form of the Combined 
System are fifty-nine in number, viz., the American, New York, 
Pennsylvania,* Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Illinois, Georgia, South Carolina, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, Iowa, Texas, 


* The pupils of the Oral and Manual Departments of this school are 
separated out of school-hours as well as in the school-rooms. 
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Kendall, Alabama, California, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, Maryland, Nebraska, St. Joseph’s, West 
Virginia, Oregon, Colorado, Chicago, Central New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, St. Louis, New England Industrial, 
South Dakota, New Jersey, Utah, Northern New York, Florida, 
Washington State, Texas Colored, North Dakota, St. John’s 
Catholic, Ephpheta, Marize Consilia, Holy Rosary, St. Joseph's, 
Peet, Montreal Catholic Male, Montreal Catholic Female,* 
Halifax, Ontario, Mackay, Fredericton and Manitoba schools, 
and the National College. The number of pupils present on 
the 15th of November, 1893,¢ was 7,966, of whom 4,237 were 
taught wholly by the Manual method, and 2,317 partly by the 
Manual method and partly by speech; 3,729 were taught 
speech ; 1,333 were taught wholly by the Oral method, and 
79 wholly by the Auricular method. The number taught 
speech and the number taught wholly by the Oral and Auric- 
ular methods in each school may be ascertained from the 
foregoing Tabular Statement of American Schools. 

The total number of pupils reported as present in American 
(United States and Canada) Schools November 15, 1893, was 
9,052. Of these, 4,324 were taught wholly by the Manual 
method, 2,317 partly by the Manual method and partly by 
speech, and 168 by the Manual Alphabet method ; 4,724 were 
taught speech ; 2,163 were taught wholly by the Oral method, 
and 80 wholly by the Auricular method. 


INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue industries taught in American Schools for the Deaf, 
mostly designated by abbreviations in the foregoing Tabular 
Statement, are: Art, Baking (Bak.), Basket-making (Bus.), 
Blacksmithing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Broom-making (Br.), 
Cabinet-making (Cab.), Carpentry (Car.), Chair-making (Ch.), 
Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modelling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), China- 
painting (Cp.), Dressmaking (Dr.), Embroidery (Em.), Engi- 
neering (En.), Farming (Fa.), Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening 
(Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Housework (Ho.), Knitting (Kn.), 
Painting (Pa.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Photography (Ph.), 


* The pupils of the Oral and Manual Departments of this school are 
separated out of school-hours as well as in the school-rooms. 

+For two schools, from which the returns for the year 1893-’94 were 
not received, the returns for 1892-’93 are given, 
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Printing (Pr.), Sewing (Se.), Shoe-making (Sh.), Sloyd (SL), 
Tailoring (Ta.), Weaving (Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), Wood- 
engraving (We.), Wood-turning (Wt.), Wood-working, and the 
Use of Tools. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Bertha Wilkes and Miss Laura 
Munsell have gone to the Central New York Institution to 
teach in the articulation department. Miss Frances V. Clarke 
is now teaching on a salary in this School, and three members 
of the training class, Miss Lottie Patterson, Miss Mattie Vint, 
and Miss Alice Grindrod, assist as they can. 


Arkansas Institute.—Though the Institute has one more 
class this year than last, the enlarged accommodations of the 
new building enable all the classes to be in session at the same 
time. By this arrangement all the pupils attend school in the 
morning and the shops in the afternoon. The school session 
is an hour and a half longer than formerly. 


Cape Colony School.—This School is at Worcester, Cape 
Colony, South Africa. We had the pleasure, in October, of a 
visit from the principal, Mr. B. J. G. de Labat, who was on his 
way to the World’s Fair. Both English and Dutch are taught 
in the School, and the oral method of instruction is followed. 


Central New York Institution—Mr. A. P. Knight’s and 
Mr. Theo. I. Lounsbury’s connection with the Institution has 
been severed. Mr. J. E. Story has been transferred to the 
department of engraving and drawing, and Mr. Wm. M. Cham- 
berlain to that of printing. Miss Auna B. Steelman, Miss 
Laura Munsell, and Miss Bertha Wilkes, all experts in oral and 
kindergarten work, have been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion. 

Chicago Day-Schools.—These schools now number four, as 
follows: The West-Side School, 159 West Monroe street; the 
Wicker Place School; the South-Side School, 35th street, near 
Cottage Grove avenue; and the North-Side School, Lakeview 
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No. 3. Mr. Hammond’s address is 17 Waverly Place. The 
corps of instruction, besides the principal, consists of Mrs. G. D. 
Coombs, Mr. James E. Gallaher, Mrs. M. E. Woodworth, Miss 
Mary A. Griswold, Miss Pheebe Wright, Mrs. C. E. Louns- 
bury, and Mr. C. N. Haskins. Mrs. Lounsbury, Mr. Has- 
kins, Mrs. Coombs, and Mrs. Woodworth teach articulation. 


Cincinnati Oral Schoo/.—In October the School moved from 
the first to the third floor, where the rooms are lighter, more 
airy, and pleasanter in every respect. About $150 were first 
spent in preparing them for the use of the School. 

Miss Mary 8. Breckinridge, who was in the training class 
at Northampton last year, now has charge of the same class 
here as formerly. Miss Emma Vettles has been transferred 
to one of the common schools on account of a decrease in the 
number of pupils. Miss Candace A. Yendes, who formerly 
taught as substitute here, has been appointed teacher of artic- 
ulation in the Florida Institute. 

About a year ago a school library was begun with a small 
collection of books. The number has rapidly increased 
through the kindness of the parents and friends of the School. 
It now contains over one hundred volumes. 


Cleveland School.—My. Geary’s efforts to have the School 
adopted as a part of the public school system of the city have 
been successful. 

During last year Mrs. Geary was compelled by ill health to 
abandon her articulation work, and her place has not been 
filled. 

Kindergarten methods having been introduced into the 
public schools of the city, the deaf children have reaped the 
benefits of this work. Mr. Geary writes that the children who 
began with kindergarten work this year have shown such im- 


provement over the work done by the other children during 
the same length of time that it is hoped a kindergarten for 
the deaf may become a regular feature of the School. 


Cross School.— Miss Mary Cross, the founder of this School, 
for which a fine building is now in process of erection at Pres- 
ton, England, died in August last, aged 88. She gave the 
school $25,000 during her lifetime, and by her will left it 
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$5,000 more, while the residue of her estate is divided into 
four equal parts, one of which goes to the School. She also 
invested $5,000 for the benefit of the Preston and Northeast 
Lancashire Adult Deaf and Dumb Society. 


Florida Institute.—The corps of instruction in the depart- 
ment for the deaf now consists, besides the principal, of Miss 
Candace A. Yendes, teacher of articulation, Miss Blanche H. 
Buxton, manual teacher, and Miss Maggie A. Brooks, teacher 
of the colored pupils. 

Halifax Institution.—Mr. A. G. Forbes and Miss E. Ma- 
hony have been appointed to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the retirement of Mr. A. R. Dodds and Miss C. Frame. 

Illinois Institution.—Mr. E. P. Cleary, B. A., a graduate of 
the National College, has been appointed teacher in the place 
of the Rev. P. J. Hasentab, who resigned to take up mission- 
ary labor among the deaf of Chicago. Miss Effie Ashelby, of 
Jacksonville, has been selected to take charge of the gymnastic 
instruction of the girls, and Mr. W. I. Tilton, B. A., a gradu- 
ate of this Institution and the National College, of that of the 
boys. 

Kentucky Institution.—Mr. Argo has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence, with full pay, for the benefit of his 
health. He is spending the winter at Colorado Springs, and 
it is hoped the rest and change of climate will result in his 
entire restoration. Mr. Augustus Rogers acts as superin- 
tendent in his absence. Mrs. Argo has been appointed a 
teacher of articulation. 


La Crosse School.— Drawing, paper-folding, and clay-model- 
ling have been added to the course of study. These lessons 
are given by a special teacher, who instructs the pupils of the 
public schools of the city in these branches. 


Liverpool School.—Mr. Gilson Coward, a teacher in the 
School, has been appointed headmaster in the place of Mr. F. 
B. Illingworth, who died December 14, 1892. The announce- 
ment in the last April Annals of a different appointment was 
an error. 
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Michigan School.—At the September meeting of the board 
of trustees, Miss Carrie E. Billings, a graduate of the Flint 
High School, was elected a teacher; and at the November 
meeting Miss Lucy Wicks was also elected. The appoint- 
ment of these additional teachers was made necessary by the 
very large number of new pupils admitted. Their number, 
sixty-three, is nineteen more than have ever been admitted in 
a single year before. 


Milwaukee School.—Miss Josephine Bearman has been ap- 
pointed teacher in the place of Miss Belle Ford, resigned. 


Minnesota School.—The board of directors have granted 
Dr. Noyes a year’s leave of absence with full pay, and have 
appointed Mr. Charles P. Gillett, the oldest son of Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett, acting superintendent. Dr. and Mrs. Noyes have 
remained at Kenosha, Wisconsin, up to the present time, but 
expect to spend the rest of the winter in California. Dr. 
Noyes has already made great improvement in health, and 
hopes to be able to resume his duties in the autumn. 


Montana School.—We have received the following state- 
ment concerning this proposed school from an authentic 
source: 

Since the appropriation of the last legislature for the construction of 
the building for the school for the deaf as well as of others, it has been 
found that there are not sufficient funds in the State treasury to meet all 
appropriations, and as the appropriations for the State schools were the 
last made, they will consequently lapse. The legislature will not meet 
again until the winter of ’94, consequently not one dollar can be spent 
for State institutions until new appropriations are made. There was no 
appropriation made for maintaining this school, and probably will not 
be until the building is ready for occupancy, which cannot be for several 
years yet, as the State has not sufficient funds to warrant an appropria- 
tion sufficient to erect suitable buildings. The school will certainly not 
open this year or next. 


National College.-—Mr. Seth W. Gregory, B. A., of Beloit 
College ; Mr. Harvey Peet Grow, B. A., of Western Maryland 
College; Mr. Barton Sensenig, B. S., of Haverford College, 
and Mr. Marcus P. McClure, B. A., of Parsons College, have 
been appointed Normal Fellows; Miss Emma Pope, of Mary- 
land, Normal Student. 


= 
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The College Faculty have expressed their formal approval of 
the request of the Conference of Principals concerning a techni- 
cal department, and President Gallaudet in his last annual 
report urges its establishment. As suitable branches of study 
in such a department he suggests “architecture, practical 
chemistry, electrical and mechanical engineering, surveying, 
ornamental gardening and floriculture, the application of art 
to manufactures, and other branches.” 


New Jersey School.—By a recent change the working day 
of the pupils consists of six hours, exclusive of the time de- 
voted to study in the evening. This working day is divided 
into three periods of two hours each, of which two are spent 
in the school-room and one in the industrial department. The 
classes are divided into three sections, of which one is in the 
industrial department and two are in school during each of 
the three periods. Children too young for industrial training 
are kept iu the class-room six hours, but their work is so 
diversified, and periods of recreation are so interspersed, as to 
prevent undue fatigue. The teachers spend six hours a day 
in class-room work. 


New Mexico Asylum.—We regret to have to record that 
the name of the school has been changed by the legislature 
from School to Asylum. A department for blind pupils has 
been added. 


New York Institution —On Wednesday, November 8th, the 
new extension to the Mansion House was formally opened. 
It is a brick building, 80x 36, situated to the north of the old 
building, and painted in harmony with it. On the first floor 
are five class-rooms, each 25x16, and twelve feet high, de- 
signed with particular attention to light and ventilation. 
Each class-room has its special subjects—kindergartening, 
speech, aural development, and manual instruction. All the 
rooms are furnished in conformity with the needs of little 
children. 

The class-rooms open upon a wide corridor, which gives 
access to the corridor leading to the old building, and also to 
the staircase to the upper floor. This is utilized as a dormi- 
tory for seventy little boys under ten years of age, and has, in 
addition, a large toilet-room with all modern improvements, 
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and apartments for the attendant supervisor. The main room 
is lighted by twenty windows looking out upon the Institu- 
tion garden. In place of an ordinary door the dormitory is 
entered through a high bronzed-wire screen, to which, at the 
staircase, is fitted a wide gate of the same material. This 
affords extra protection to the little ones, and at the same 
time permits of rapid egress in case of danger. The total cost 
of the building was about $8,500. 

On November 13th ground was broken, wesi of the Trade 
School Building, for a new laundry and power-house that will, 
wher completed, cost about $32,000. 

North Carolina Institution.—Miss Anna C. Allen, late of 
the Rhode Island Institute, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
in the oral department occasioned by the resignation of Miss 
Effie Johnston. 


North Dakota School_—Miss Mary A. Whedon, of Minne- 
apolis, recently teacher of stenography and typewriting in 
the St. Paul Business College, has been appointed teacher. 
Though without previous experience with the deaf, she has 
had experience as a teacher of hearing children. Increasing 


deafness compelled her to give up the work in the public 
schools. 


Northern New York Institution.—Mr. Edward C. Rider, 
son of the principal, has been placed in charge of the depart- 
ment of instruction. 

Ohio Institution.—The school, as reorganized, is divided 
into four departments: Advanced, consisting of two classes ; 
Intermediate, four classes; Primary, thirteen classes, and one 
special class for pupils who cannot keep up with the regular 
course of study; and Oral, three classes, one of which is in- 
structed wholly by the auricular method. Mrs. Lida O’Harra 
Mansur has charge of one of the oral classes, and the other 
is in the hands of Miss Olivia Bruning, who taught articula- 
tion in the Indiana Institution for two years, and in the Iowa 
Institution for three years. Mrs. Ella A. Zell has taken 
charge of the auricular training. Two teachers continue the 
work of articulation teaching. Miss Lois Atwood, who taught 
articulation in the Alabama Institution for two years, has suc- 
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ceeded Miss Louise K. Thompson, who has transferred her 
services to the Western Pennsylvania Institution. Miss Anna 
M. Kauffman and Miss Louise Colmery, who have had sev- 
eral years’ experience as high-school teachers, and Miss Min- 
nie M. Young, have been added to the corps of teachers. 
Miss Julia E. King has been appointed teacher of art. 

A uniform, consisting of a dark blue suit, with a cap, has 
been adopted for the boys. The brass buttons contain the 
seal and motto of the Institution and the initials, ““O. D. M. 
I.” The coats of the orderlies are double-breasted, with two 
rows of buttons and gilt chevrons. 

Ontario Institution Myr. D. J. Beaton and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Balis have resigned their positions as teachers and are suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. J. Campbell and Mr. Thos. 8. McAloney. 
Mr. Beaton has gone to Colorado for the benefit of his health. 


Oregon School.—Miss Martha Oakley Bockée, formerly a 
teacher in the Florida Institute, has been added to the corps 
of instruction. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Myr. E. A. Gruver, a graduate 
of Pennsylvania College and last year supervisor of boys in this 
Institution, Mr. Edwin Stanley Thompson, formerly of the New 
York Institution for Improved Instruction and last year a 
member of the normal class of the Clarke Institution, and Miss 
Lillian B. Lackey, a graduate of the Philadelphia Girls’ Normal 
School, have been added to the corps of instructors. Miss 
Mary A. Divine has resigned for a year’s rest from work. A 
class in speech culture, under the direction of Mr. Thompson, 
has been established. The course of study adopted is identical 
with that pursued at Northampton. 

The new hospital building, which is being erected by the 
State, is ready for the roof. 

Pennsylvania Home.—The Home now receives State aid, 
and is under the direction of a board of trustees appointed by 
the Governor. 

The new building of the Home was formally opened on the 
eighth of November last with suitable exercises, including ad- 
dresses by Governor Pattison, Lieutenant-Governor Watres, 
Mr. 8S. Edwin Megargee, and Mr. Talcott Williams. 
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Portland School.—Miss Simonds and Miss Bagley have re- 
signed their positions as teachers to be married. Miss Simonds 
is succeeded by Miss Grace Armstrong, and Miss Patrick is 
training for Miss Bagley’s place. 


St. Joseph's Institute—This school was opened last au- 
tumn at Longwood Place, South St. Louis, Missouri, by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, who conduct the Marie Consilia Insti 
tution in St. Louis. It is designed chiefly for boys, in order 
that they may have better advantages for instruction in in- 
dustries than can be afforded them in the parent institution. 

Longwood Place is a pleasant farm known as the “ Hancock 
Farm,” as it was formerly the residence of General Hancock. 
It contains about forty acres, with shaded lawns and flower- 
beds. 


Texas Institute.—The following extract from a letter from 
Mr. W. A. Kendall, Superintendent of the Institute, to the 
editor of the Annals, explains the absence of an exhibit from 
this school in the World’s Fair: 


I notice in the last number of the Annals a catalogue of the exhibits 
by the Institutions for the Deaf at the World’s Fair, by Lester Good- 
man. Lest the failure of our Institution to make an exhibit might be 
attributed to our indifference, I desire to state that the failure of the 
legislature to make an appropriation for a State exhibit (on constitu- 
tional grounds) applied as much to this Institution as to the State at 
large. Hence we had no means which could be thus applied. Had the 
State been represented we would most assuredly have been there with a 
creditable exhibit. I make this explanation in order that the readers of 
the Annals may not attribute our failure to make an exhibit to indiffer- 
ence or inability. 

You will remember that I took deep interest in the discussion on that 
subject at the Conference in Colorado last year, but I could not foresee 
the action of our State government. Our disappointment can better be 
imagined than described. 


The Mute Ranger and the Juvenile Ranger have been con- 
solidated into the Lone Star Weekly, a twelve-page paper, 
ably edited by the superintendent and male teachers, and 
neatly printed by the pupils. A small paper for the younger 
pupils is edited by the lady teachers and is not sent abroad. 

Texas Colored Institute.—Miss Pleasant A. Glenn, late of 
the Arkansas Institute, has been appointed teacher in the 
place of Mr. H. L. Johns. 
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Virginia Institution.—At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held last June the second (sixth year) class was dis- 
continued, leaving but six regular classes. At a meeting in 
October a new class, to be known as the high class, was estab- 
lished, and Mr. Harvey D. De Long, B. A., a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Institution and the National College, was elected 
teacher of it. He entered upon his duties on the first day of 
November. 

Wausau School.—Miss Margaret Sullivan has been ap- 
pointed principal in the place of Miss Margaret J. Brown, who 
resigned to be married. 

Whipple Home School.—Au addition to the school-house of 
one room, 20 x 26, is in process of erection. 


* 


Wisconsin School.—A page of every issue of the 7’imes is 
now devoted to educational subjects under the editorship of 
Mr. Warren Robinson, an instructor in the School. It con- 
tains matter, both original and selected, of much value to all 
engaged in the work of instructing the deaf. 


E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Education in England.—We heartily congratulate our Eng- 
lish friends that at last the result for which they have waited 
and striven so long is accomplished and, as the Quarterly Re- 
view says, “the reproach which has dishonored England in 
comparison with other nations has been wiped away.” The 
* Bill to make better provision for the elementary education of 
blind and deaf children in England and Wales” received the 
royal assent on the 12th of September last, and goes into oper- 
ation January 1, 1894. 

By this act the school attendance of all deaf children be- 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen is made compulsory upon 
parents, and school authorities are required to provide the 
necessary means. As Mr. J. G. Shaw, editor of the Blackburn 
Times, puts it in an article published October 14, 1893, “If 
the school authorities meet this duty with the objection that 
there are no deaf and dumb schools in the district, the act tells 
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them to send the children to schools outside the district ; and 
if they say the schools outside are all full, the act instructs 
them to build schools, buy schools, enlarge schools, or, at any 
rate, to provide the schools in some way, as the children must go 
to school. It offers the loan of public money at 34 per cent. 
interest for building purposes, and authorizes the expenditure 
of the local rates in providing board, lodging, clothing, educa- 
tion, and industrial training for deaf children, and in paying 
the children’s railway and tramway fares to and from the vari- 
ous schools.” 

Parents may choose the school to which the child shall be 
sent, but public aid will be afforded only in the case of schools 
certified as “suitable” by the education department. A school 
will not be so cerfified “ (a) if it is conducted for private profit, 
nor (0) unless it is either managed by a school authority or the 
annual expenses of its maintenance are, to the extent of not 
less than one-third, defrayed out of sources other than local 
rates or moneys provided by parliament, nor (c) unless it is 
open at all times to the inspection of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, and of any visitors authorized by any school au- 
thority sending children to the school; nor (d) unless the re- 
quirements of this act are complied with in the case of the 
school.” 

The expenses of the child’s education are to be met by an 
agreement between the school authorities and the parent. 

The child is not to be compelled to receive religious instruc- 
tion contrary to the wishes of the parent, and is to have facili- 
ties for receiving religious instruction and attending religious 
services conducted in accordance with the parent’s persuasion. 

Religious Work in Chicago.—The religious work for the 
deaf begun in Chicago a few years ago by Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
and carried on by him successfully as long as he continued at 
the head of the Illinois Institution, has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a church under the direction of the Chicago Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, 
a graduate of the Illinois Institution and the National College, 
and late a teacher in the Illinois Institution, a man well fitted 
for the position in every respect, has been appointed pastor, 
and devotes his entire time to the work. He holds services 
every Sunday morning at Pullman; Sunday afternoon at the 
church on the corner of Washington and Clark streets, Chi- 


| 
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cago, and a weekly meeting Thursday evening in some private 
house. Mr. Hasenstab’s residence is No. 2708 Calumet avenue, 
Englewood. 


Dr. Love on Deaf-Mutism.—Dr. James Kerr Love, aurist 
of the Glasgow Institution, takes a warm interest in the deaf, 
not only from the point of view of his own profession, but also 
with respect to their education. He has recently reprinted, 
under the title of ‘Papers on Deaf-Mutism ” (Glasgow, 1893), 
four articles, entitled (1) “The Hearing Power in Deaf- 
Mutes;” (2) “ The Pathology of Deaf-Mutism ;” (3) “ Congeni- 
tal Deafness ;” and (4) “The Education of the Deaf and (so- 
called) Dumb, with a Paper by Mr. W. H. Addison.” The 
first three papers were published previously in professional 
journals, and the last in the Proceedings of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society. Dr. Love shows an intelligent com- 
prehension of the nature of deafness and deaf-mutism, and of 
the difficulties to be surmounted in giving the deaf successful 
education. He believes, and Mr. Addison, Headmaster of the 
Glasgow Institution, agrees with him, that “all the deaf can- 
not be educated properly on any one system,” but that the 
method should be manual, oral, or auricular, according to the 
conditions of each individual pupil. Dr. Love would keep the 
oral and auricular methods entirely separate from the manual, 
but would allow a combination of the oral and auricular (to 
which he gives the name of “oro-acoustic”) to a greater or 
less extent, according to circumstances. He has made a care- 
ful investigation of the hearing powers of the pupils of the 
Glasgow Institution, and, being impressed with the large pro- 
portion of them who have some hearing, he agrees with Mr. 
Gillespie in laying great stress upon the importance of em- 
ploying the auricular or “ oro-acoustic” method much more 
than is generally done at present. 


Statistics of Schools in Switzerland.—Mr. George Lambelet, 
Statistician of the Statistical Bureau of Switzerland, reprints 
from the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistik, vol. xxx, No. 
1, a comprehensive article on the Schools for the Deaf in Swit- 
zerland in 1892 (Die Taubstummenanstalten der Schweiz im 
Jahre 1892. Bern: Karl Stampfli & Co. 1893. Large 4to, 
pp. 39.) The schools in 1892 numbered fourteen, as follows: 
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NUMBER OF PUPILs. 


Chief Executive 


Location, cer. 


Date of 
Opening. 


Female. 


Miinchenbuchsee*, Bern... | Friedrich Uebersax 
Wabern, Bern Etter 
Zurich : G. Schibel 
Hehenrain, Lucerne ‘ Martin Fellmann... 
Landenhof, Aargau Forter...... 
Petit-Saconnex, Geneva... 
Zofingen, Aargau 
Riehen, Basle : 
Liebenfels, Aargau F. Groth 
Rosenberg, St. Gallen 35 F. Erhardt........... 
Chéne-Bougeries, Geneva Louis Sager 
Moudon 9 | L. Forestier 

Enge, Bern 
Gruyeéres, Fribourg 


Total 


A brief history of each school is given and a variety of sta- 
tistics. We turn to those relating to the causes of deafness 
with the greatest interest, since the proportion of deaf to hear- 
ing people is much larger in Switzerland than in any other 


country in the world, and it would be interesting to know why 
this is so. In Switzerland itself the proportion is greatest in 
the cantons of the high mountainous regions, but whether 
this is due to the situation and climate, or to the more frequent 
marriage of near kin in those regions, is a disputed question. 
Unfortunately the statistics collected by Mr. Lambelet relate 
only to 428 children, a total too small to give results of much 
value. Sixteen of the 428 cases are the children of first 
cousins, six of second cousins, and fifteen of parents more dis- 
tantly related. As the proportion of the marriages of cousins 
to all marriages in Switzerland is not stated, these statistics 
are inconclusive. The fact, however, that the proportion of 
deaf persons having deaf relatives is greatest among the chil- 
dren of first cousins indicates that an hereditary tendency to 
deafness existed in the parents, which may have been trans- 
mitted with intensified force to their children. No cases of 
deaf children of deaf parents, nor indeed of marriages among 
the deaf, are reported. The post-natal causes of deafness are 
assigned in 148 cases. As in the much larger total of 7,091 
cases reported from the schools of the United States at the 


* Until 1890 at Frienisberg. 


| 
31 31 
21 23 44 
25 25 50 
17 12 29 
6 5 11 
18 13 31 
19 17 36 
13 5 18 
25 21 46 
6 4 10 
9 7 16 
5 7 12 
28 27 55 
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World’s Congréss of Instructors last summer (Proceedings, 
page 273), meningitis heads the list and scarlet fever comes 
next. 


What the Educated Deaf can do for the Deaf.—In an 
address on the “ Education of the Deaf,” delivered before the 
delegates to the World’s Congress of the Deaf, at Chicago, 
July 17, President E. M. Gallaudet said : 


Unless the whole scheme of deaf-mute education be a failure, those in 
whom its best results show forth ought to be able to give wise counsel 
and exert effective influence in the direction of reform where evils exist ; 
of improvement where perfection is still lacking, and of restraint where 
misguided zeal or ignorant enthusiasm are likely to work harm. 

I have no sympathy with those teachers of the deaf in certain 
countries, which shall be nameless, who deny to the educated deaf the 
privilege of advising in matters pertaining to the education of their 
class. Much less can I tolerate those who call it impertinent for a great 
body of intelligent deaf people to petition their government for reforms 
in the schools from which they have graduated. 

Far from this, I look to associations of educated deaf persons, formed 
and being formed in places wherein schools for the deaf exist. to render, 
more and more, in the future, valuable aid in the great work of educating 
and uplifting their class. 

Some years ago I published an article criticising associations of deaf- 
mutes in certain respects. I pointed out dangers that were to be 
guarded against, and sources of weakness that were liable to arise. I 
am happy to say to-day that in the work of the many associations exist- 
ing in this country, as also in Europe, these evils have been generally 
avoided, and associations of the deaf well deserve the honored rank 
they have earned among the truly beneficent organizations in the world. 
Indeed, in considering the ‘“‘ opportunities” and sources of congratula- 
tion in connection with the ‘* Education of the Deaf,” the first place 
should be given to the fact that the deaf themselves are everywhere 
organized for the promotion of the interests of their fellows. * * * 

These organizations have the power, which they will be sure to exer- 
cise, of exerting most helpful influence for reforms and against abuses. 
They cau ask legislatures for increased appropriations ; they can petition 
boards of directors for the introduction of improved methods, and the 
avoidance of those which are impracticable or of little value; they can 
enlighten the public mind and mould public opinion through the press 
and by means of meetings; they can raise funds for the aid of certain 
objects not provided for by legislative appropriation ; and in other ways 
promote the advancement of the cause which has done so much for 
them. And in all this they can be loyal to the schools which have 
nourished and reared them—seeking improvement not by carping criti- 
cism and captious fault-finding, but by appreciative praise and grateful 
recognition of benefits received, coupled with friendly suggestion of 
measures that may increase the prestige and extend the usefulness of 
the institutions which deserve their most loyal support. 
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The Deaf in Literature.—Under this title “I. V. J.”— 
initials which we recognize as those of a bright deaf friend, a 
graduate of the New York Institution—has an article in the 
Silent Worker for December, 1898, mentioning, with a brief 
description of each, books, magazine articles, and poems that 
have been written concerning the deaf within the last two 
centuries, or in which the deaf are made prominent. The 
books, articles, and poems named all belong to general litera- 
ture ; professional works are not included. Those mentioned 
are: Sir Walter Scott’s “Peveril of the Peak”; Madame de 
Sévigné’s “Letters”; Wilkie Collins’s “Madonna Mary”; 
Charles Dickens’s “Doctor Marigold”; Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s “Silent Partner”; Charlotte Elizabeth’s (Mrs. 
Tonna’s) “Jack the Dumb Boy”; Turgeneff’s “ Mumu”; 
“Cor Cordium,” by an anonymous author in Harper’s 
Magazine; Mr. William Henry Bishop's “ Jerry and Clorinda” ; 
Miss Wilkins’s “ New England Nun and Other Stories”; Mrs. 
M. A. Lamson’s “Life of Laura Bridgman”; Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s “Over the Teacups”; Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s “Helen Keller”; George MacDonald's “Sir 
Gibbie,”’ the hero of which, however, is dumb, not deaf ; 
Maarten Maartens’s “God’s Fool”; Mrs. Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney’s ‘La Petite Sourde-Muette” and “ Lines on the 
Death of Alice Cogswell”; Fitz-Hugh Ludlow’s “God's 
Strange Restriction”; and the anonymous poems beginning 
“She is my only girl,” and “A girlish presence through the 
twilight flitting.” 

Others that recurred to us as we read “I. V. J.’s” interest- 
ing article are: Alfred de Musset’s story “ Pierre et Camille” ; 
J. N. Bouilly’s drama “L’Abbé de l'Epée”; Louis Dutens’s 
“ Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose”; Henri Gaillard’s 
“Les Sourds-Muets Mimes” and “Les Sourds-Muets 
Soldats”; Francis Green’s “ Vox Oculis Subjecta”; Samuel 
Johnson’s “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland”; 
John Kitto’s “Lost Senses” and “ Deaf Traveller”; Rider 
Haggard’s “She”; Fitz-Hugh Ludlow’s story “The Music 
Essence”; Miss Kate Foote’s story “A Pistol Shot”; Gen. 
Lew. Wallace’s “ The Prince of India” ; Hall Caine’s “ Scape- 
goat”; Rev. Dr. J. A. Seiss’s “Children of Silence”; Miss 
Kate M. Farlow’s “Silent Life”; Miss Angeline A. Fuller’s 
“Venture”; President E. M. Gallaudet’s “Poetry of the 
Deaf”; Mr. E. A. Hodgson’s “ Facts, Anecdotes, and Poetry”; 
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Mr. W. R. Roe’s “Anecdotes and Incidents”; and many 
poems that have been republished in the Annals. Doubtless 
the list might be greatly extended. 


The Prince of India.—A correspondent writes : 


Perhaps those teachers who have not yet read ‘‘ The Prince of India ” 
may beinterested to know that Gen. Wallace makes the three most immedi- 
ate attendants of ‘‘ The Prince’ deaf-mutes, to whom he teaches speech and 
lip-reading. The Prince himself is the Wandering Jew, and the year is 
1448. 

In view of the fact that the statements of Agricola of Heidelberg (born 
1442, died 1485) in regard to an educated deaf-mute were not believed 
on account of ‘‘ impossibility,” and that the education of any one born 
deaf was at that time universally discredited, it appears a little strange 
that those who (in the novel) came in contact with these deaf attend- 
ants or slaves were not more surprised. 


The Vote on Classification of Methods.—The result of the 
voting on the recommendations of the Committee on Classifi- 
cation of Methods of Instructing the Deaf, published in the 
last number of the Annals, was as follows: Number of Schools 
for the Deaf in the United States and Canada, 86; number of 
affirmative votes necessary for the adoption of the recom- 


mendations, 57; number of affirmative votes cast, 20. The 


recommendations were not adopted. 
E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WanTED—A position as teacher in the art department of some large 
Institution. Address DouGcias TinpEeN, No. 14 Rue du Moulin de 
beurre, Paris, France. 


WantEeD.—By an energetic young man, a college graduate, at present 
head teacher and editor, a position in some school for the deaf. Best 
references. Address X. X. X., care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 

A younG LADY who has had a course of training in an oral school for 
the deaf desires a position in a school or private family. Reference 
given. Address ‘‘ Articulation,” care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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